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Cork, an International Product, 


Plays Big Role in Modern Life 


Example of ‘Indispensable Import,” Its Uses Are Manifold 


HAT REMARKABLE PRODUCT 

CORK (outer bark of an oak tree) 
affords a striking example of an eco- 
nomic truth that needs to be stressed 
most strongly at this moment—namely, 
the indispensability of imports in en- 
hancing the well-being of the American 
Nation. Probably few among our people 
realize that the United States is abso- 
lutely dependent on foreign sources for 
supplies of this unique material, and that 
imports of raw cork were valued at 
$70,905,840 for the 10-year period ended 
1946. 

Everyone is familiar with cork. We 
see it every day as a stopper or as a disk 
inserted in a bottle-cap—but the fact 
seems undeniable that not many of us 
ever stop to consider what it is, where 
it comes from, how it is produced, why 
it is important, or the extent to which it 
is involved in our modern living. In 
those questions are implicit some broad- 
scale economic principles. 


Where It Comes From 


For natural reasons—factors of cli- 
mate and soil—commercial stands of 
cork oak exist only in the Mediterranean 
area. Experiments on the cultivation of 
cork have been made in other climates, 
but the most successful so far is that 
conducted in our own country in south- 
ern California. This, while it shows 
great potentiality, is still in its infancy 
and will not produce enough cork for our 
needs for some time to come. The Medi- 
terranean area will continue, for many 
years, to be our chief source of supply. 

Approximately 33 percent of the world’s 
cork-producing area is located in Portu- 
gal, 22 percent in Spain, France, and 
Italy, and the remaining 45 percent in 
North Africa. Roughly half of the North 
African area is in Algeria, one-third in 
French Morocco, and the remainder in 
Tunisia and Spanish Morocco. Actually, 
however, Portugal supplies about 50 per- 
cent of the world’s needs, while North 
Africa supplies approximately 25 percent. 
More stringent regulations on stripping 
of the trees are enforced in North Africa 
than in Portugal and Spain. Many of 
the African stands are comparatively 
young and were planted as part of a re- 
forestation program started by the 
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Prepared in Forest Products Division, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce (From Material Supplied by the Cork Institute of 


America) 








Cork-Products Exhibit 


Samples of many of the cork products men- 
tioned in this article will be exhibited in the 
main lobby of the Department of Commerce 
building in Washington during February. 
This exhibit is being sponsored by the Depart- 
ment’s Forest Products Division in cooperation 
with the Cork Institute of America. 








French Government years ago. These 
stands will yield more as they mature. 
The total annual world supply of cork 
bark is estimated at 275,000 to 300,000 
metric tons.’ Of this total nearly 20 per- 
cent currently comes to the United States 
as unmanufactured cork bark—virgin, 
refugo, and corkwood. This quantity ac- 
counts for about half of our total imports. 


‘1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds. 


The remainder of United States cork im- 
ports is composed of cork waste which 
results from the manufacture of natural 
cork products in the cork-growing coun- 
tries. Total United States imports of 
unmanufactured cork bark and cork 
waste, by countries of origin, for the 10- 
year period 1937-46, are shown in tables 
1 and 2 in this article. At the present 
time, approximately 70 percent of our 
imports of raw cork come from Portugal. 
Importation of this large volume of light- 
weight, bulky material requires a vast 
amount of shipping space and involves 
a substantial ocean freight bill in addi- 
tion to the original cost of the cork. 


Extent of Trade 


Imports of raw cork dropped consid- 
erably during 1942, 1943, and 1944 because 
of the war but rose in 1945 to 262,385,954 





Courtesy Cork Institute of America 
This shows the usual method of stripping the cork oak in Portugal, Spain, and North Africa. 
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TABLE 1. 


United States “Imports for Consun 
tured, 1937-46 and Firs 


[Quantity in 





Country of origin 1937 1938 
France 250, 022 284, 
Italy 3, 722, 817 1, 175, 
Portugal 68, 755, 593 | 25, 998, 
Spain 14, 366, 914 7, 230, 


Algeria 

Morocco 

“Other Spanish Africa” 
Brazil 

French Morocco 


19, 305, 885 10, 004, 
9, 046, 966 3, 689, 


Total 115, 448, 197 48, 383 


Country of origin 1943 





iption” of Corkwood (Bark), 
t 10 Months of 1947 


Unmanufac- 


pounds] 


1939 1940 1941 1942 
592 47, 581 
Y5S 7S6, SY 23. 789 
528 33, 835, 933 82, 613, 637 | 52, 232, 75 26, TIS, 330 
853 10, 063, 694 15, 926, 00K 5, 692, 426 3, 760, 602 
402 = 12, YS6, 928 5, 169, 663 106, 217 468, 212 
010 5, 682, 456 3, ONY, 342 1, 314, 302 
581. 016 
y 07 
6. 130 
343 63, 403, 483 107, 408, 4538 54, 368, GUS 31, 003, 274 
rors? ) 
1944 1945 194 First I 


months 1947 ¢ 


France 
Italy 267, 214 44, 57 
Portugal 8, 989, 339 9, 481, 457 11, 837, 40. 17, 140, 21 18, 492, 112 
Spain 3, 356, O11 2, 644, 112 4, 8065, 111 4, 703, 173 4, 517, Std 
Algeria 561, 600 212, O83 1, 561, 326 2 975, B35 
Morocco 
Other Spanish Africa 
Brazil 
French Morocco 302, 243 mY 1, 013, 614 1, 31, 241 
Total 13, 209, 193 2, 337, 652 16, 736, 783 27. 68 44 2%, 648, 627 
Value in dollars 
Country of origin 1937 1938 1939 Lot 41 42 
France 5, O85 772 
Italy 74, 943 ll 5 lt 
Portugal 2, 413, 486 416, 650 2, 036, 943 2, 348, 14 2, 5 7f 
Spain 407, OSY 285, 62. ISU, SUD 279, 751 16, Oe 
Algeria 740, 841 200, 528 141, 69S 15, 213 10, 485 
Morocco 178, 157 61, 308 $0), 04S 27, 74 
“Other Spanish Africa” 6, 307 
Brazil 2. 
French Morocco a 
Total 3, S19, 601 1, 345, 911 ivi, 416 » OLS, 44 2, 671, 47 2, 789, 4 
, es 4 nen a First } 
ountry of origin 1943 144 1v4 4 ; i cane 
i I 4 
France 
Italy ot 16, 577 2, 0 
Portugal 1, O41, 468 772, 165 955, O49 2,414 1, 589 
Spain 263, 863 237. 706 293, 149 S48. O68 ( tye 
Algeria 24, 164 43, 200 38, 37 17,4 
Morocco 
“Other Spanish Africa”’ 
Brazil 
French Morocco 12, 531 6lt 44,413 4), O59 
Total . 1, 342, 026 1, 053, 221 1, 249, 414 2, 179, 849 1, 877, 34 
Includes Tangier for 1937 through 1941 
2 Preliminary. 
Source: Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States, 1937-44; release f Bureau of Census, D el 


of Commerce, 1945-47 


pounds and continued to increase in 1946 
to 285,518,431 pounds. Indications are 
that imports for the year 1947 will in- 
crease even more, since imports for the 
first 10 months aggregated 254,416,642 
pounds. 

The volume of United States imports 
of finished cork products is exceedingly 
small in normal times. All champagne 
corks for use by domestic wine manufac- 
turers are imported; they are not pro- 
duced in this country. Also varying 
quantities of straight and tapered stop- 
pers are imported regularly. During the 
war, when use of cork was restricted, 
substantial amounts of cork insulation 
board were imported to supplement do- 
mestic production in meeting war re- 
quirements, but normally the volume 
is not sizable. Small amounts of cork 
seine floats and a few other scattered 
items complete the list of such imports. 


4d 


As opposed to the extensive exports of 
cork products by the cork-growing coun- 
tries, the great bulk of such products 
manufactured in the United States is for 
domestic consumption. Only very smal] 
quantities are exported. However, much 
larger amounts ultimately find their way 
to all corners of the earth as component 
parts of other items, such as cork gas- 
kets in automobiles, airplanes, and all 
sorts of machinery and equipment: cork 
liners in crowns on bottles containing 
beer and carbonated beverages; cork in- 
nersoles and bottom filler in shoes; cork 
insulation in refrigeration equipment; 
ground cork in linoleum. 


Production Methods 
The cork oak is an evergreen oak which 


when fully grown averages in height 
from 30 to 40 feet and in diameter from 3 


to 4 feet. The average life of the tree is 
about 150 years. The outer bark of the 
tree serves for the living inner layer 
(known as the phellogen) as a moisture 
insulator and protector against the sir- 
occos—hot desert winds which fre- 
quently blow for days. The outer layer 
which supplies our commercial cork can 
be removed without damaging the tree 
in any way, and this act of removing is 
called “stripping.” This must be done 
with care and great skill to prevent dam- 
age to the inner bark upon which is 
formed each year a new layer. Stripping 
usually takes place when the sap is flow- 
ing during the summer months from May 
through August. 

Governments of the various cork- 
growing countries regulate the frequency 
of the stripping (generally every 9 or 10 
years), the extent to which the tree may 
be stripped, and the size the tree must 
attain before it can be stripped for the 
first time. 

Cork produced in the first stripping is 
known as “virgin” cork and is of such 
poor quality that it is suitable only to 
grind for use in insulation and composi- 
tion products. Cork produced from the 
second stripping is of a better grade; but, 
ordinarily, not until the third stripping 
is cork of the finest quality produced. 
About 40 percent produced from the sec- 
ond and subsequent strippings is of low 
grade known as “refugo”; as is the case 
with “virgin” cork, this is used only for 
grinding purposes The remaining 60 
percent is known as “good wood,” and it 
is from this good wood that all natural 
cork products are manufactured 

Following the stripping process, the 
bark is left in piles to dry for a few days 
and is then removed to a boiling station 
located in the vicinity, where, after fur- 
ther seasoning, it is boiled in large vats 
Boiling softens the cork, loosens the 
rough outer layer of the bark which is 
then scraped off, increases its elasticity, 
and removes some of the dirt and tannic 
acid from the bark, making it more 
easily handled and lighter in weight for 
shipping. It then is sorted roughly and 
transported to town Here the cork 
either goes to a local factory or is pre- 
pared for foreign shipment. Such prep- 
aration includes trimming, sorting into 
various grades, and packing in bales 
weighing between 140 and 180 pounds 
which are bound together 
straps. 


with iron 


Essential Characteristics 


Cork is cellular in structure and is 
composed of myriads of tiny cells, each 
imprisoning a microscopic bit of air 
More than 50 percent of the volume of 
a piece of cork is captive air. The small 
tough fibers holding these cells together 
permit cork to be compressed under great 
pressures with practically no side flow. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Map showing main 


The natural compressibility, resilience, 
lightness, insulating value, resistance to 
moisture and liquid penetration, friction- 
al quality, and durability of cork make 
it one of nature’s most remarkable prod- 
ucts adaptable to a countless number of 
valuable uses such as thermal insulation, 
gaskets and seals, and bottle closures. 

Because of the unique qualities of cork, 
its strategic importance was recognizea 
early in the war, and it was one of the 
first products to be placed under Govern- 
ment control 


L. S. Industry Advances 


Although dependent upon imports for 
its entire raw-cork requirements, the 
United States cork industry has grown 
from one of meager proportions to one 
of substantial size. At present it employs 
about 6,000 to 7,000 people, and the an- 
nual value of its products is currently 
estimated at nearly $40,000,000. The in- 
dustry has thrived on competition from 
every source. First, it competes for a 
very substantial share of the world’s raw 
cork supply. Secondly, the manufactur- 
ers compete with each other for outlets 
for their products. Finally, there is con- 
stant competition between cork products 
and many other products offered for the 
Same uses. 

Experiments with cork growing in the 
United States have been intensified dur- 
ing the past hundred years. Although 
cork-oak trees are scattered in the south- 
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Courtesy of Cork Institute of America 


cork-producing regions 


ern part of the country from coast to 
coast, by far the greatest concentration 
of such trees is in California. It is here 
that experiments are assuming ever- 
greater proportions. In 1946, a project 
of stripping sample trees and sending the 
cork to experimental laboratories to test 
its value in manufacturing cork products, 


was begun. While the cork so tested 
proved of excellent quality, the available 
supply still is negligible. The number 
of new trees is increasing constantly, but 
it will probably be 25 years or more before 
one can determine whether cork can be- 
come available in this country in com- 
mercial quantities. 


Diverse, Ingenious Uses 


The consuming public is not generally 
acquainted with the many products man- 
ufactured from raw cork and the multi- 
tude of uses to which these products are 
put. In one form or another, cork prod- 
ucts cross a large portion of the United 
States economy. The average person is 
familiar only with those products with 
which he comes in visual contact—bottle 
corks, liners in bottle caps, table mats, 
coasters, bobbers, mooring buoys, life- 
saving equipment, cork floor tile, and 
similar items. By far the greater uses 
of cork products are as component parts 
of buildings, machinery, and equipment. 
Therefore, the value and outstanding 
service of cork products are known best 
by a limited number of people such as 
engineers and contractors. 

The wide diversity of cork products 
and their greatly expanded use through- 
out the world are in large measure due 
to the ingenuity of United States manu- 
facturers. Although relatively few new 
basic cork products have been developed 
in recent years, a steady increase in the 
variety of their sizes, shapes, and texture 
has been noted. The cork manufacturers 
constantly are being called upon to meet 

(Continued on p. 35) 





Courtesy Armstrong Cork Co. 


Cork products being packed for shipment in factory of a U. S. cork company 








U. S. Participation Sought 
For Australian Project 


The Australian Government Trade 
Commissioner advises that an individual 
in Australia wishes to negotiate with 
suitable United States firms likely to be 
interested in acquiring important leases 
in that country with a view to develop- 
ing a mechanized colliery and utilizing 
the coal for chemicals and/or oil. 

Further information concerning this 
inquiry may be obtained by communicat- 
ing with the Australian Government 
Trade Commissioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from Germany and Japan, the 
Department of Commerce reminds read- 
ers that, unless otherwise indicated, fur- 
ther information concerning them can- 
not be provided, and that current World 
Trade Directory Reports are not avail- 
able nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
the regulations and controls currently 
prevailing in this country and in the 
occupied areas, interested United States 
firms should by all means acquaint them- 
selves with these conditions before en- 
tering into correspondence with these 
firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions is available from the Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Trade. 

Germany—H. C. Brandt, Export und Import 
G. m. b. H., Steinriedendamm 15, (20b) 
Braunschweig-Querum, wishes to contact 
United States manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and jobbers of candy and chocolate products, 
who would be interested in purchasing 
novelty containers such as small carts, dolls, 
and cradles for use in packaging candy. 

Germany—Max Geiger, export agent, b. 
Nurnberg P. O. B. 40, (13a) Neustadt/Aisch, 
wishes to export a small quantity of mechan- 
ical-spring dividers and ealipers, and pro- 
portional dividers. One set only of descrip- 
tive circulars available on loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Germany—Kayser & Co., Breite Strasse 81, 
(24a) Lubeck, seek exclusive agencies in Ger- 
many and Near Eastern countries for un- 
specified commodities. 
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Germany—Gustav Lubbers, Im- und Ex- 
port, Marktstrasse 6, (24a) Winsen (Luhe), 
B. Hamburg, desires to export tertile goods, 
particularly high-quality detachable shirt 
collars, known as “red-seam”’ collars, finished 
with spring-steel sticks for better fit. 

Japan—The Hayashikane Suisan Kogyo Co., 
Ltd., No. 4, 12-chome, Nishigashi-dori, Tsu- 
kishima, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, desires to export 
marron glace. 

Japan—Kinoshita & Co., Ltd., No. 3, 4- 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


FCCO To Sell Shares of 
German-Owned Firm 


Announcement of the proposed sale of 
shares of a German-owned firm in Swe- 
den has just been received in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The sale reportedly 
involves the entire share capital—800 
shares, each having a face value of 100 


chome, Hishi-Hatchobori, Chuo-ku. Tokyo, 
wishes to export scoops and shovels, enameled 
ironware, tobacco-leaf cutting knives, files 
rubber goods, glassware, ceramics, veneer, 
toys, and canned goods. Also, desires to im- 
port iron and steel products, and raw mate- 
rials, such as rosin, tung oil, fats and oils lished in 1935 as a manufacturing, trad- 
ming maserars, Grint, rubber. ing, and agency business. Its manufac- 
Japan—The Tokyo Merchandise Co. Ltd., é ; 
No. 468, 2-chome, Tokoroki, Setagaya-ku tures consist principally of chemical- 
Tokyo, desires to export chinaware technical products for the textile and 


crowns—of A. B. Kemiska Fabriken 
Texotan, of Goteborg, all of which are 
owned by the German firm, Rohm & 
Haas G. m. b. H., Darmstadt. 

Kemiska Fabriken Texotan was estab- 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its fleld offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Alcoholic Beverages: 2, 9. 

Bulbs: 4. 

Cement: 6. 

Chemicals: 6, 21. 

Clothing: 19. 

Construction Materials: 2, 6. 
Didactic (Teaching) Material: 22 
Foodstuffs: 7, 9, 10, 18, 25. 
General Merchandise: 14, 20 
Hardware: 2, 3, 6. 

Household Furnishings: 12. Steel and Steel Products: 3, 4, 6 
Industrial Supplies: 3. Tertiles: 6, 20 

Leather Goods: 12. Tools: 3 

Machine Tools and Accessories: 17, 25. Tubing: 6. 

Machinery (Industrial): 1, 3, 7, 15, 23, 24. Wheelbarrows: 2 

Metals and Minerals: 6. Wire (Barbed and Plain Galvanized): 2. 


Paints: 7 

Pictorial and Greeting Cards: 11 
Pipe and Fittings (Galvanized) : 2 
Plastics: 8. 

Plumbing Supplies: 2 
Prefabricated Houses: 6 
Roofing (Galvanized) : 2 

Ropes, Twines, and Cords: 13 
Rugs: 16. 
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leather industries, including dressing and 
smouldering media used for tanning, and 
a number of the largest Swedish factories 
in these industries comprise its custo- 
mers. Sales, since the war, have been 
mainly of its own manufactured goods, 
though previously it also sold thé prod- 
ucts of Rohm & Haas. 

The company possesses a number of 
registered trade-marks; also, it is en- 
titled under a license agreement to man- 
ufacture, according to the original reci- 
pes, certain products for which trade- 
marks are registered for the German 
parent and, in selling them, to make use 
of the trade-marks registered. 

It is understood that certain trade- 
marks belonging to Rohm & Haas will be 
offered for sale in connection with the 
disposal of the shares of Kemiska Fabri- 
ken Texotan. 

Complete details on this sale may be 
obtained from the Foreign Capital Con- 
trol Office, Hovslagargatan 2, Stockholm, 
Sweden, to which agency preliminary of- 
fers should be submitted not later than 
January 31, 1948. 


four Marine Motors 
To Be Sold by SCO 


Four marine ship motors constructed 
by the Swiss firm Sulzer Brothers A. G., 
Winterthur, for a German navigation 
company ‘(Hamburg-American Packet 
Steamer Co.) in Hamburg, are to be sold 
by the Swiss Compensation Office, ac- 
cording to information just received from 
the American Legation in Bern. 

Briefly, the property consists of 
motors for two ships with two shaft lines 
and accessories, each installation con- 
sisting of the following: Two Diesel 
Sulzer single acting marine motors, type 
8SD72, cross (crown) design, direct in- 
jection, directly reversible, each having 
eight vertical working cylinders, bore 
720 mm., piston stroke 1,250 mm., con- 
structed for a continuous normal force 
of 5,600 CVe at 125 revolutions per min- 
ute, capable of being overloaded by 10 
percent during 1 hour. 

Notification of the sale did not specify 
the date set for receiving bids, other 
than that the sale would be held soon 
after the first of the year. In view of 
this circumstance, it is suggested that 
interested American firms and individ- 
uals communicate immediately with the 
Swiss Compensation Office, Section for 
the Liquidation of German Assets, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 


British Cotton Board 
Officials Visit United States 

Sir E. Raymond Streat and Mr. J. 
Broatch, chairman and secretary, re- 
spectively, of England’s Cotton Board, 
are visiting the United States to make 
a personal survey of the prospects for 
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marketing Lancashire textiles in this 
country. It is understood that the 
chairman has discussed with manufac- 
turers of the textiles most in demand in 
the United States and Canada the pos- 
sibilities of increasing output. 

The visitors will be in New York until 
January 17, and in Washington from 
that date until January 24. Following 
a brief trip to Ottawa, Canada, they will 
return to New York on January 31, leav- 
ing for England on February 4. 

United States firms and individuals 
who wish to contact these men may do 
so by communicating with the Cotton 
Board’s New York representative, Stan- 
ley Brown, at 110 East Forty-second 
Street, or with Sir John McGowan, 
Commercial Counsellor at the British 
Embassy, 3100 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Tangier To Install Modern 
Electric Traffie Signals 


Installation of modern electric traffic 
Signals in Tangier is planned by the 
Tangier International Administration, 
according to the American Legation in 
Tangier. For this purpose, it is desired 
to obtain catalogs on the necessary 
equipment, together with prices and pos- 
sible delivery dates. 

Interested American manufacturers 
and suppliers are asked to communicate 
with the Engineer for Municipal Works, 
Tangier International Administration, 
Tangier, Morocco. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Brazil—Jose Thome, representing Com- 
panhia Industrial do Brasil, Rua da Munici- 
palidade 398, Belem, Para, is interested in ob- 
taining purchase quotations on machinery 
for shelling Brazil nuts and for manufactur- 
ing rubber products. Scheduled to arrive 
December 16, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 months. U.S. address: % Steinhardter 
& Nordlinger, 105 Hudson Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. Colombia—Fidel Ceballos, Edificio Andes 
413, Bogota, is interested in purchasing 
Scotch whisky, construction materials, hard- 
ware, galvanized pipe and fittings, plumbing 
supplies, barbed wire, galvanized roofing, 
plain galvanized wire, and wheelbarrows. He 
is now in the United States until January 31. 
U. S. address: Hotel McAlpin, Room 430, 
Broadway and Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
vicinity. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. India—N. B. Shah, representing P. B. 
Shah & Co., Ltd., 29 Clive Street, Calcutta, 
is interested in purchasing hardware, ma- 
chinery, small tools, steel, and industrial sup- 
plies. Scheduled to arrive February 1, for an 
indefinite period. U. S. address: % Mexico 
Refractories Co., Mexico, Mo. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
bcing prepared. 

4. Netherlands—Peter L. Prins, represent- 
ing P. L. Prins Metallurgische Producten, 43 
Nieuwe Hilversumscheweg, Bussum, is inter- 
ested in buying sheet and bar steel. Sched- 


uled to arrive during January, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: 
% Winter, Wolff & Co., 76 Beaver Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

5. Netherlands—Johannes Casparus van 
den Berg, representing Q. v. d. Berg & Zonen, 
Kerklaan 119, Heemstede, is interested in ex- 
porting bulbs to the United States, Sched- 
uled to arrive December 23, via New York 
City, for a visit of 4 months. U. S. address: 
% International Expeditors, Inc., 44 White- 
hall Street, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Dayton (Ohio) and Freeport (IIl.). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Union of South Africa—Baron O. van 
Strahl, representing Glass & Glass, 21 Ziman’s 
Bui'ding, Harrison Street, P. O. Box 8845, 
Johannesburg, wishes to contact manufac- 
turers only of black cold-rolled steel plates 
in various gages, reinforcing bars, strip and 
sheet steel, cotton duck (heavy quality suit- 
able for making sails), bleached sheetings, 
ready-made sheets, galvanized-iron waiter 
tubing, electric tubing, cement, all building 
materials (including prefabricated houses), 
natural soda ash and other chemicals, paints, 
rim locks and door locks. Also, he is inter- 
ested in disposing of South African wool, and 
ores and minerals, such as chrome ore, man- 
ganese, and asbestos. He is now in the 
United States for an indefinite period. U.S. 
address: Hollywood Hotel, Hollywood, Calif. 

7. Union of South Africa—George L. Welsh, 
representing Val-Orange Pty. Ltd., Box 1035, 
Port Elizabeth, is interested in fruit juices 
and processing machinery. Scheduled to ar- 
rive January 20, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 months. U. S. address: % Standard 
Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 67 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Phila- 
delphia, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Licensing Opportunities 


8. Canada—Brent Laboratories Ltd. 6 
Dundas Street West, Toronto 2, wishes to 
manufacture under license or other suitable 
arrangement a new-type plastic which would 
be sold to plastic users for manufacture 
into finished products. Firm is willing to 
complete a semimanufactured plastic or 
begin with the basic raw materials, accord- 
ing to preference of United States licensor. 


Import Opportunities 


9. Denmark—American Export Agency 
(commission merchants), 4 Niels Brocks 
Gade, Copenhagen, wishes to export the fol- 
lowing: best-quality frozen shelled shrimp; 
Danish luxury-quality cherry brandy (3,600 
bottles 1946 crop and 6,000 bottles 1947 crop 
available for immediate shipment); 15 to 20 
tons monthly of Danish luxury-quality hard 
candy and filled candy (chocolate, march- 
pane, apricot). Copies of chemical analysis 
of cherry brandy available on request from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

10. Denmark—Lerno Trading Co., Ltd. 
(export merchant), 46 St. Kongensgade, 
Copenhagen, offers for export substantial 
Guantities of first-class biscuits and cookies. 

11. England—Harvey Barton & Son, Ltd. 
(cgrinters and manufacturers of greeting 
cards), Lower Church Lane, St. Michael’s 
Bristol 2, seeks orders for greeting cards and 
pictorial cards reproduced from customer’s 
own negatives. 

12. England—wW. J. Blackett, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 23/28 Penn Street, New North 
Road, London, N. 1., offers for export, heat- 
resistant tea trays and table mats, leather 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Belgium- 
Luxembourg 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Excise Taxes on Certain Imported 
Goods.—A schedule of excise taxes to be 
collected on certain imported products in- 
dependently of the new customs duties effec- 
tive January 1, 1948, was established in the 
Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union by a law 
of September 5, 1947, published in the Moni- 
teur Belge of November 22, and reported on 
December 4 by the United States Embassy 
at Brussels. The schedule contains many 
articles of foodstuffs, alcoholic beverages, 
collodion, medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations, colors and dyestuffs, varnishes, 
writing and drawing inks, essences for the 
manufacture of perfumery, toilet prepara- 
tions, matches, and refined petroleum. 

The new tax on foodstuffs containing 10 
percent to 50 percent of sugar is 30 francs 
per 100 kilograms; for those containing more 
than 50 percent of sugar the tax is 60 francs 
per 100 kilograms. The tax on alcoholic 
beverages ranges from 71 francs per hectoliter 
on beer to 3,400 francs per hectoliter on 
sparkling wines; on whisky, brandy, and 
ethyl alcohol the rate is 71 francs per hecto- 
liter for each degree by the Gay-Lussac alco- 
holometer of 15° C. The tax on matches is 
2 francs per 1,000 pieces. 

[See also the article under Benelux in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of December 27, 
1947. | 


Bolivia 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 


(Dated December 26, 1947) 


Under the stimulus of Christmas buy- 
ing, retail trade in Bolivia showed greater 
improvement in the 4 weeks ended De- 
cember 26, 1947, than had been evidenced 
in this field for some time. Wholesale 
selling although up somewhat from the 
depressing level of previous months, did 
not reach the momentum of retailing, 
owing to the necessity for retailers to 
clear seasonal stocks which they had 
been accumulating. Trade in Christ- 
mas goods was very active, and those 
from the United States, United Kingdom, 
Argentina, and Sweden were everywhere 
in evidence, contrast to the preceding 
year, when toys and other holiday offer- 
ings were preponderantly of domestic or 
Argentine manufacture. 
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The exchange-conser- 


Government’s 
vation program has given indications of 
some success, and a large amount of for- 
eign exchange allotted to the banks for 
sale to importers during the month of 
November was turned back-to the Cen- 
tral Bank at the end of the month be- 


cause of a lack of takers. Although this 
Situation does not mean a solution of 
the nation’s exchange problem and 
stems in part from the fact that import- 
ers practically have exhausted their sup- 
ply of ready cash and bank credits in 
paying for merchandise which they have 
not moved fully because of slow retail 
demand and resentment against Govern- 
ment antispeculation moves, neverthe- 
less it augurs well for 1948 and is ex- 
pected, because of closer scrutiny of 
license applications, to be a common 
development in future months. In 
furtherance of its desire to tie import 
licensing policy more closely to the Cen- 
tral Bank, the Government is planning 
to eliminate soon the Import Committee 
as an independent institution and to es- 
tablish a new organization under the 
Central Bank for discharging the task of 
the Committee. 

Upon the promulgation of new ex- 
change-control measures on October 20 
the price for locally produced gold was 
fixed at $35 per troy ounce, payable in 
national currency at the gold purchase 
rate of exchange of 56 bolivianos per 
dollar, which resulted in a price of 1,960 
bolivianos per troy ounce of fine gold. 
Inasmuch as at least 3,000 bolivianos per 
troy ounce could be obtained in the free 
market for gold, this measure was not 
successful and has been replaced now by 
a plan under which gold will be converted 
into national currency at the Official rate 
of 42 bolivianos per dollar, and in addi- 
tion a bonus of up to 1,015 bolivianos 
per ounce will be paid as a stimulus to 
gold production and as a measure aimed 
to prevent the sending of this metal to 
neighboring countries. Under the new 
plan miners will be paid a maximum of 
2,485 bolivianos per ounce, as compared 
with the previous price of 2,450 to 2 800 
bolivianos received when they were per- 
mitted to sell their gold through the 
Mining Bank for dollar exchange which 
they marketed at from 70 to 80 bolivianos 
per dollar. 
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The Minister of the Treasury is push- 
ing his anti-inflation and anti-specula- 
tion programs in all parts of the coun- 
try, but his success in this field, even 
with newspaper campaigns in his favor, 
has not been very marked. Merchants 
now are requested to show officially ap- 
proved retail prices for their commodi- 
ties, and a failure to do this has resulted 
in the closing of at ieast 12 small shops. 
Prices of all Christmas goods were regu- 
lated closely. However, the instances of 
speculation have not been eliminated, 
largely because of the maneuvers on the 
part of importers to confuse information 
concerning the cost of merchandise they 
are handling. The Minister has pledged 
himself to carry this program to com- 
pletion, however, and if present efforts 
continue unabated and punishment is 
meted out to violators, there is hope of 
holding prices to reasonable levels based 
on real costs 


In line with the Government’s efforts 
to bring down the cost of living, is a 
plan to protect domestic industry, and 
a general decree, which will have the 


effect of granting some incentive to do- 
mestic industry as well as offering in- 
ducements to local and foreign capital 
for industrial development, has been con- 
sidered already by the National Eco- 
nomic Council and soon will be promul- 
gated by the Government. Undoubtedly 
in line with this program is the decree 
promulgated December 25, exempting for 
a 5-year period from import duties and 
customs charges in general, with the ex- 
ception of the statistical and university 
tax, all imports of machinery, accessories, 
and other implements for use in the 
establishing of industries in the 
country. The decree is retroactive to 
goods in the above categories which have 
been imported since January 1, 1946 
The Government's petroleum develop- 
ment plan advanced several steps during 
the period. Actual sites were selected for 
the two refineries, one at Sucre and the 
other at Cochabamba, by representatives 
of the United States firm, under contract 
to construct them, and YPFB (Yacimi- 
entos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos) 
Conditions in the mining industry im- 
proved materially in the last months of 
the year, influenced by the absence of 
labor difficulties. It was expected that 
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the year’s production would be somewhat 
better than anticipated previously, al- 
though considerably below the preceding 
year’s output. The industry’s attention 
at the end of December was centered on 
the negotiations under way in the United 
States regarding a new purchase con- 
tract for Bolivia’s tin output. The 
Bolivian negotiators were asking $1.07 
(U. S. currency) per pound for fine tin; 
the prevailing price was $0.76 per pound. 

The locust situation continues serious, 
although it has improved materially in 
many areas. Nevertheless, considerable 
losses in the corn, potato, and rice crops 
have been reported, and the new genera- 
tion of locusts being hatched is a future 
threat to the infested areas. All of the 
resources at the command of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture have been used in 
the fight against the plague, and the Ar- 
gentine Government has made a second 
donation of insecticides and _ poisons. 
The expected reduced harvest, as a re- 
sult of the locust infestation; the Gov- 
ernment’s announced desire to stimulate 
agricultural production; and the con- 
tinued upward trend in costs of imported 
prime necessities, have caused the coun- 
try to offer still higher minimum mone- 
tary inducements to producers of grains 
in an effort to make the nation more self- 
sufficient in these quantity-consumed 
commodities. Increased minimum 
prices have been announced for wheat, 
rye, barley, and quinua. Also to assure 
a market for the entire production of 
cereals other than wheat, and to com- 
pensate for the normal deficiency of 
wheat production, the Government has 
increased the required mixture of na- 
tional grains in wheat flour to include up 
to 20 percent barley and 10 percent 
quinua 

The Bolivian Development Corporation 
issued a 90-day notice on December 12 
to the contracting firm in charge of the 
construction of the Cochabamba-Santa 
Cruz highway, that it was terminating 
the arrangement between the two par- 
ties, in accordance with the legal provi- 
sions. The break came as a result of a 
long unsuccessful series of negotiations 
between the corporation and the com- 
pany over the revision of the existing 
contract. No definite steps have been 
taken toward arrangements for the con- 
tinuation of the road after the expiration 
of the $0-day period. The corporation 
has announced that the road is a must 
program and will be continued under 
some arrangement with the Export-Im- 
port Bank in Washington. 

Extensive plans are being formulated 
for celebrating the Four Hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the city 
of La Paz, to take place on October 20, 
1948. Included in the plans for the 
celebration are the construction of pub- 
lic works, both in the city and in the 
Department of La Paz; the issuing of 
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commemorative stamps and _ publica- 
tions; the holding of commemorative 
acts, parades, art exhibits, and dances; 
and certain international events, includ- 
ing congresses in surgery and journalism, 
sports, contests, and expositions in agri- 
culture and industrial products. 

Postal officials of the Bolivian and Ar- 
gentine Governments have signed an ad 
referendum agreement subject to the 
approval of both Governments, providing 
for the promotion and increased im- 
provements of airmail and other types of 
postal services between the two countries. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has an- 
nounced that the means of placing into 
effect the Bolivian-Argentine Commer- 
cial Agreement are being studied by both 
Governments, and mutual decisions will 
be arrived at shortly. The National Eco- 
nomic Council has been charged with the 
task of preparing the list of products 
which will continue to be dutiable upon 
importation from Argentina, but this 
task has not been completed as yet. Re- 
garding the various loans to be accorded 
Bolivia, the Ministry announced that 
conferences are proceeding satisfactorily. 

The Ministry also announced that Bo- 
livia would soon have ready its counter- 
proposals to Spain and the negotiations 
between the two countries would be re- 
sumed again in connection with the 
clearing arrangement providing for the 
purchase by Spain of 1,000 tons of rub- 
ber per year, for a 3-year period, and the 
annual purchase on the part of Bolivian 
merchants of Spanish products at least 
equal to the price paid for Bolivian 
rubber. 


Brazil 
Exchange and Finance 


Registration of Foreign Capital.—Accord- 
ing to a telegram from the American Em- 
bassy in Rio de Janeiro, dated December 19, 
1947, the deadline for the registration of pri- 
vate foreign capital which entered Brazil be- 
fore October 8, 1947, has been extended from 
December 31, 1947, to March 31, 1948, by in- 
struction No. 32 of the banking superin- 
tendency, published on December 19. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 15, 
1947, for an announcement of the previous 
deadline of December 31 and an explanation 
of the regulations governing the registration 
of foreign capital.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Plastic Buttons: Import Licenses Denied .— 
The Brazilian Minister of Finance has 
granted a petition of the Brazilian Associa- 
tion of Industres, Ltd., of Sao Paulo, that 
import licenses be denied for the importa- 
tion of plastic buttons, according to a report 
of November 19, 1947, from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Rio de Janeiro. The principal basis 
for compliance with the petition is that the 
domeste producton of buttons made from 
the corozo nut makes unnecessary the im- 
portation of plastic buttons. The request 
of the association for the denial of import 
licenses for plastic for the manufacture of 
buttons was not granted. 


{For announcement of the list of products 
(including plastic buttons) made subject to 
import license, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 17, 1947.] 

Foreign Phonograph Records: Sales Tar 
Imposed in Rio de Janeiro.—Legislation es- 
tablishing a sales tax of 30 percent of the 
retail selling price of foreign phonograph 
records or records made from imported 
matrices has been passed by the Municipal 
Council of the Federal District of Rio de 
Janeiro, and will become law unless vetoed 
by the prefect, according to a report of No- 
vember 7, 1947, from the U. S. Embassy in 
Rio de Janeiro. This is a municipal tax and 
as such would be collected only on sales in 
the Federal District. It is understood that 
it would not apply on recordings made by 
Brazilian artists. 


Burma 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Marketing Board Established—The Gov- 
ernment of Burma has set up a State Agri- 
cultural Marketing Board to manage, control, 
and promote the processing and marketing 
of agricultural produce. 

In undertaking these responsibilities, the 
Board may receive, acquire, or purchase any 
agricultural produce and sell to any agency 
or person authorized to possesss or deal in 
such produce. Except under special au- 
thorization, however, the Board is not per- 
mitted to acquire or dispose of any land 
without approval of the Governor. When 
land is to be acquired in the exercise of its 
functions, the Board is to request such ac- 
quisition by the Governor on its behalf as 
though the land were required for a general 
public purpose. In fulfilling its responsi- 
bilities, the Board is to exercise such powers 
of the Commissioner of Civil Supplies over 
essential commodities as the Governor may 
prescribe. (For information on the Civil 
Supplies Department, see feature article on 
Burma in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
September 27, 1947.) 

The Board may by notification prohibit 
the processing of any agricultural produce 
at any processing plant, or the erection or 
operation of any plant for processing agri- 
cultural produce except (a) under license 
authorization of the Board or (b) by an 
officer of the Board. 

Beyond this enabling authorization, there 
is yet no indication as to the activity which 
will be undertaken. 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Supplementary Rulings Concerning Im- 
ports by Philanthropic, Religious, and Edu- 
cational Institutions Announced. — The 
American Consulate General, Shanghai, re- 
ports that the Export-Import Board in Press 
Communique No. 12, dated December 6, 1947, 
issued supplementary rulings to facilitate the 
enforcement of a provision permitting im- 
o.orts by philanthropic, religious, and edu- 
cational institutions under-article 16 of the 
revised foreign-trade regulations, which be- 
came effective August 16, 1947.1. These rul- 
ings are summarized as follows: 


1 Article 16 permits imports for the use of 
philanthropical, religious, and educational 
institutions (but not of their individual 
members) under special licenses issued by the 
Export-Import Board, provided that no for- 
eign exchange is required and that goods in 
Schedule IV of the revised trade regulations 
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(a) Only those institutions which are 
supported by public or donated funds 
and in which no private capital is in- 
vested are qualified to apply for an im- 
port license. 

(bo) Such organizations are required to 
guarantee, either by a letter to the above 
Board or by a declaration on the appli- 
cation form, that the goods to be im- 
ported are only for relief, religious, edu- 
cational, or other official use of the 
institution. 

(c) All shipping documents must be 
in the name of the institution and not 
in the name of an individual member 
thereof. 

(d) Finally, a letter from the donor 
or from the original shipper, certifying 
that payment has been made with funds 
abroad, is required. 


Dominican 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


(Dated December 22, 1947) 


Exports from the Dominican Republic 
during the period January through Octo- 
ber 1947 showed a volume of 668,912,909 
gross kilograms of general cargo, with a 
declared export value of 73,779,224 pesos, 
as compared with 622,328,882 gross kilo- 
grams with a declared export value of 
53,783,037 pesos during the correspond- 
ing period in 1946 and 498 813,352 gross 
kilograms valued at 37,215,365 pesos 
registered during the like period in 1945. 
Total exports during the calendar year 
1946 showed a volume of 704,465,072 gross 
kilograms of general cargo with a de- 
clared export value of 64,792,054 pesos. 

Wholesale trade during October 1947 
was reported at 11,817,098 pesos of which 
amount 6,578,306 pesos (55.67 percent) 
represented sales of domestic commodi- 
ties, and 5,238,792 pesos (44.33 percent) 
sales of imported commodities. Whole- 
sale trade during the corresponding 
period in 1946 amounted to 9,043,939 
pesos of which 5,328,206 pesos repre- 
sented sales of domestic commodities and 
3,715,733 pesos represented sales of im- 
ported commodities. 

According to the Dominican National 
Treasurer, Government receipts for the 
first 6 months of 1947 totaled 37,018,807 
pesos. Expenditures during the same 
period amounted to 34,063,441 pesos. 

The new Central Bank of the Domin- 
ican Republic, in a statement of Novem- 
ber 29, 1947, reported total assets of 
13,444,861 pesos, including gold reserves 
of 2,000,000 pesos, holdings of United 
States currency equivalent to 6,740,443 
pesos, and deposits abroad of 4,671,503 
pesos. Principal liability items con- 


(prohibited list) are excluded. A similar rul- 
ing, issued by the former Board for the Tem- 
porary Regulation of Imports, was described 
in the March 1, 1947, issue of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEK! Y. 
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sisted of Dominican currency outstand- 
ing in the amount of 9,439,491 pesos and 
deposits in Dominican currency totaling 
3,887,555 pesos. 

The Dominican Commission for the 
Defense of Coffee and Cacao established 
the local purchase price of well-dried, 
sound, clean cacao at 32 pesos per 50 
kilograms during the week beginning 
December 8, 1947. 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Changes in Classification of Commodities 
for Import and Exchange Control Purposes. 
The following changes were made within 
the exchange rate classification groups estab- 
lished for issuance of import permits in 
Ecuador, by decree No. 11 of September 8, 
1947, published in Registro Oficial of Sep- 
tember 10, 1947, and effective on the same 
date. 


TRANSFERRED FROM List B To List A 


Tariff No. Classification 

259-—a Aniline and dyes derived from coal; 
all other chemical colors, for dye- 
ing purposes. 

342 Formicides, insecticides, and fungi- 
cides, including rat poisons, ex- 
cept liquid sulfur and caustic 
barley powder. 

476—b Iron wire, not elsewhere mentioned, 
2 mm. or more in diameter, pol- 
ished, galvanized or not 

476-—c Iron wire, more than 144 mm. in 
diameter, but less than 2 mm. in 
diameter, polished, galvanized or 


not. 

476-d Iron wire, less than !4 mm. in 
diameter, polished, galvanized or 
not. 

624 Machinery for making beer and 
gaseous waters 

704 Sailing vessels and craft not driven 


by a motive power on board the 
former, consisting of the hull and 
fixtures; when destined for river 
transport only. 


719 Invalids’ tricycles and wheel chairs; 
artificial limbs 
839 Writing paper and paper for print- 


ing, lithographing, and stamping 
ADDED TO List B 


Tariff No Classification 


254—c Glass or crystal nursing bottles and 
accessories 

537 Stamps and seals, of any metal, 
printed or not 

590—b Spoons, teaspoons, forks and knives, 


of white metal and metal alloys, 
such as Christofie, Alpaca, Bri- 
tannia metal, packfong, German 
Silver, and the like 

592 Spectacle frames, gilt or silvered 

676 Electric washers and dryers for 
linen or dishes, also clothes 
wringers. 

677 Electric refrigerators having a ca- 
pacity of less than 10 cubic feet, 
for domestic use. 


808 Bands and wrappings for cigars 
only. 
1028—b Shaving brushes, of bristles or ani- 


mal hair, or mixtures of these 
materials with vegetable hair or 
other materials, having backs or 
handles of any material, except 
gold, silver, ivory, mother-of- 
pearl, tortoise shell, and similar 
fine materials, also gilt or silvered 


ADDED TO List B 


Tariff No. 
1133-a 


Classification 
Spectacle frames, of plastic. 


1146-a Balls, bullets, shot and munitions, 
of lead or its alloys, including 
balls of lead covered with other 
metals. 

1146-—b Cartridge cases or cartridges of 


metal, with or without balls or 
shot, loaded or not, for firearms, 

1146—c Cartridge cases of cardboard and 
metal, also metal cartridge cases 
for sporting guns, empty or 
loaded solely with powder or ex- 
plosive compounds. 


1146—d Cartridge cases of cardboard and 
metal, also metal cartridge cases 
for sporting guns, loaded com- 
pletely. 

1146-f Percussion caps and primers, for 
firearms 

1146-h Black sporting powder. 


{For previous announcements regarding 
exchange and import permit classifications 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of July 5, 
August 9, and September 27, 1947.] 

Classification of Commodities for Import 
and Exchange Control Purposes—Correc- 
tion.—The thirteenth line of the announce- 
ment appearing in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 9, 1947, page 15, entitled 
Ecuador—Exchange and Finance, should 
read: “Goods not in any of tnese categories 
may not be imported.” 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rice: Exrportation Temporarily Limited 
Authorized registrations for the exportation 
of rice were discontinued temporarily in Ecu- 
ador by Government decree of November 20, 
1947, published in Registro Oficial of Novem- 
ber 26, 1947. The reason given for this action 
is that the amount of rice for export already 
registered exceeded 500,000 quintals (1 quin- 
tal= 101.4 pounds); with the possibility of a 
short winter crop, the Government is taking 
precautions against a scarcity of rice for in- 
ternal consumption and consequent specula- 
tion 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Products to be Ezchanged 
Under the Trade Agreement with Finland 
Lists of additional products to be exchanged 
between France and Finland under the 
trade agreement signed by the two countries 
March 14, 1947, were published in the Moni- 
teur Officiel du Commerce et de l'Industrie 
of October 16, 1947, according to a report 
from the American Embassy, Paris, October 
17 

Among the additional products listed for 
export from Finland to France are liquid 
resin, wood for paper manufacture, tele- 
graph poles, chemical pulp, wallpaper, paste- 
board, wood bobbins, paper bobbins, matches 
skimmers, and various machines and ap- 
paratus; and for export from France to Fin- 
land, phosphates, semimanufactures of alu- 
minum, potash, alum, soda, tartaric acid, 
citric acid, sodium sulfide, magnesium chlo- 
ride, barium and strontium salts, potassium 
bichromate, potash, calcium chloride; tra- 
gacanth gum, white shellac; talc, glues and 
gelatines; sewing thread, combed wool, wool 
yarns and fabrics; motion-picture films; va- 
rious electrical equipment; hand tools, agri- 
cultural tools; iron rivets, nuts, bolts, and 
screws; parts and accessories for automobiles; 
and surgical and medical instruments. 


The publication of the new lists followed 


a meeting of the French-Finnish Mixed 
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Commission set up under the trade agree- 
ment of March 14, 1947, to supervise its 
execution. This agreement, effective for 1 
year, replaced an earlier agreement of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1946, which had expired. The 
agreement of March 14, 1947, provided for 
important increases in the exchange of 
products between the two countries. Prin- 
cipal products which France was to furnish 
to Finland under the agreement were fer- 
tilizers, wines and spirits, chemical products, 
textile articles, films and chemical and elec- 
trical equipment. Finland, on its part, was 
to export to France cellulose pulp, sawed 
lumber, paper and cardboard. 

A payments agreement was signed be- 
tween France and Finland on February 4, 
1946, effective March 1, 1946, for a 3-year 
period, subject thereafter to continuation 
from year to year, by tacit consent, or to 
denunciation by either party at any time 
on 3 months’ notice. 

Agreement Involving New Zedland Credit 
for Purchase of New Zealand Wool Signed.— 
An agreement under which New Zealand has 
granted a Credit of £5,000,000 (British) to 
France for the purchase of New Zealand wool 
and other products was signed in Wellington, 
New Zealand, on July 2, 1947, ratified by the 
French National Assembly on September 10, 
1947, and published in the French Journal 
Officiel on September 11, according to a re- 
port from the American Embassy, Paris, Sep- 
tember 24, 1947. 

The agreement was to become effective on 
the date on which the Government of New 
Zealand was informed by the French Govern- 
ment that the French National Assembly had 
ratified the agreement. 

Under terms of the agreement the credit 
granted must be used by June 30, 1952, and 
repayment must be made by December 31, 
1957. The amount of the credit to be drawn 
during each annual period ending the 30th 
day of June must not exceed one-half of the 
amount of the payments made during that 
period for the purchases of wool and other 
products subject to the agreement. The 
agreement provides for an interest rate of 
2', percent; it restricts the use of the credit 
to French Government purchases of New Zea- 
land wool or, by agreement of the two Gov- 
ernments, of other New Zealand products. 

Increased Parcel-Post Service.—Effective 
January 1, 1948, the weight limit of parcel- 
post packages addressed for delivery in France 
was increased from 11 pounds to 22 pounds, 
according to Instructions of the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General, published in The 
Postal Bulletin (Washington) of December 
23, 1947. The postage rate is 14 cents per 
pound or fraction of a pound 

At the same time, the limitation of only 
one parcel per week from the same sender 
to the same addressee is eliminated. 


French 


North Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revision of Compensation and Special 
Tares on Certain Products, Tunisia.—Import 
and export compensation taxes were revised, 
differential taxes established, and special ex- 
port taxes removed on certain products in 
Tunisia, by an order of November 12, 1947, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of 
November 18, as reported by the American 
Consulate General, Tunis, on November 20 
and 25 

The compensation taxes applicable to the 
importation of new tractors, effective August 


_14, 1947, and other agricultural equipment, 


effective November 1, 1947, are equal to the 


January 10, 1948 


difference between their value computed at 
the present rate of exchange for the franc, 
and the same value calculated at the ex- 
change rate in effect prior to December 26, 
1945. 

Also effective November 1, 1947, agricul- 
tural equipment of foreign origin, other than 
tractors acquired from Allied surplus stocks, 
in the possession of exporters-distributors is 
subject to a differential tax in order to bring 
up the value of such equipment to the new 
prices current in Tunisia. For tractors the 
conversion rate is 100 francs to the dollar for 
those purchased in France and 110 francs 
for those acquired outside of France. 

Effective August 5, 1947, the compensation 
tax assessed on shipments of “‘superior’”’ wines 
to France was reduced from 2,000 francs to 
500 francs per hectoliter (26.42 gallons). 

Effective November 1, 1947, special export 
taxes hitherto assessed on exports of rose- 
mary oil and coriander and nigella seeds 
were removed. 


Greece 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 
(Dated December 4, 1947) 


Inflationary tendencies in Greece be- 
came stronger during October and No- 
vember as the Government announced 
a program of higher taxes and heavier 
import duties. Commodity prices rose 
sharply, note circulation reached a post- 
liberation high, and industrial output 
expanded. Guerrilla operations, partic- 
ularly in the northern areas, continued 
to retard economic recovery. 

Quotations for the gold sovereign in 
the open market rose to a record figure 
of 189,500 drachmas on November 29, as 
contrasted with 173,000 on November 1 
and 147,000 on October 1, while the Bank 
of Greece’s official rate remained un- 
changed at 124,000 drachmas. The dol- 
lar also advanced to a new high in the 
open market, being quoted at 10,750 
drachmas on November 29, compared 
with 9,500 on November 10, and 8,200 on 
October 1, with the trend still upward 
in the first week of December. With a 
view to reducing the amount of drachmas 
available for the purchase of gold sov- 
ereigns, the Greek Government in- 
structed the Bank of Greece to suspend 
all credits to commerce and industry, 
and to limit agricultural credits to the 
most essential needs. 

The Bank of Greece’s retail price in- 
dex, which is based on the price of 20 
commodities in the Athens free market, 
advanced to 30,645 (1938=100) on No- 
vember 26 from 28,383 on October 31 and 
24,732 on September 30. Increases oc- 
curred chiefly in the price of meat, eggs, 
macaroni, sugar, and potatoes, which 
recorded an average rise of more than 10 
percent. The Bank’s cost-of-living index 
(1938=—100), which includes food, cloth- 
ing, rent, heat, light, and sundry ex- 
penses, rose to 18,219 on October (latest 
available) from 17,283 on September 30 
and 16,953 on August 31. 


Note circulation established a record of 
839,000,000,000 drachmas on November 
24, as compared with 822,000,000,000 on 
October 31 and 763,000,000,000 on Sep- 
tember 30. Other changes in the finan- 
cial statement of the Bank of Greece for 
October 31 (latest available), with Sep- 
tember 30 in parentheses, were as follows, 
in billions of drachmas: Gold and foreign 
exchange, 1,104 (1,083); Government 
overdraft, 654 (734); other credits, 1,053 
(993); sight deposits, 186 (180); liabili- 
ties in foreign exchange, 148 (165). 

Budget results for the year ended 
March 31, 1947, showed receipts of 1,572,- 
000,000,000 drachmas and expenditures 
of 1,655,000,000,000, and a deficit of 
83,000,000,000 drachmas as contrasted 
with an earlier estimated deficit of 175,- 
000,000,000 drachmas, according to a re- 
port submitted to Parliament by the 
Greek Minister of Finance. 

Preliminary estimates of the budget 
for the 15 months ending June 30, 1948 
(extended 3 months from March 31 to 
coincide with the fiscal period of the 
American Aid Program to Greece) indi- 
cate revenues of 2,898,000,000,000 drach- 
mas and expenditures of 3,105,000,000,000 
drachmas, or a deficit of 207,000,000,000 
drachmas. The _ revenues’ anticipate 
1,138,000,000,000 drachmas from ex- 
traordinary receipts and 145,000,000,000 
drachmas from American aid funds to 
cover internal reconstruction projects. 
Extensive revisions are planned in the 
prevailing tax rates in addition to new 
taxes for 1947-48, chiefly in the following 
categories: Business and uncontrolled 
rentals; luxury dwellings and luxury 
automobiles; salaries of corporation of- 
ficials; adjustments of income taxes ap- 
plicable to tobacco merchants, contrac- 
tors, shipping operators, luxury hotels, 
and nonresident Greek nationals; re- 
vision of turn-over and inheritance 
taxes, and a special tax on extraordinary 
profits of exporters. In order to admin- 
ister more effectively the income and 
other taxes, the keeping of business books 
and records was made mandatory. 

Another important revenue-producing 
measure was the change in the basic con- 
version rate of the metallic drachma for 
the assessment of import duties and cus- 
toms charges and dues. Effective Octo- 
ber 27, 1947, the conversion rate was in- 
creased 150 percent, making the current 
rate 100 instead of 40. 

Practically all securities on the Athens 
exchange registered small gains during 
November, the only exception being 
Greek Government gold loans. On No- 
vember 25 the security price index 
(1938=100) was as follows (October 31 
in parentheses): Bank shares, 4,618 
(4,317); company shares, 6,465 (6,371); 
Government gold loans, 589.6 (611); 
Government drachma loans, 133 (131). 
The November rise reversed the down- 
ward trend of October, when all cate- 
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gories except Government drachma loans 
showed losses as: compared with Sep- 
tember. 

Industrial output, which tended to lag 
during August and September, improved 
during October, as inflationary pressure 
increased. The Federation of Greek In- 
dustries’ monthly production indicators 
showed the following changes in October 
Qatest available): Operations in the 
metal industries generally improved, al- 
though the aluminum and copper proc- 
essing branches curtailed their schedules 
because of raw-material shortages. Ce- 
ment production rose to 79 percent of 
prewar level from 58 percent in Septem- 
ber, as hedging operations by building 
contractors increased, but only minor 
increases occurred in the output of 
bricks, tiles, and gypsum. The textile 
industry showed practically no change, 
the only exception being rayon yarn, 
which attained a record of 253 percent 
of prewar as compared with 203 in Sep- 
tember. Grain-milling operations ex- 
panded, dry-yeast production increased 
more than 30 percent compared with 
September and exceeded prewar output 
for the first time by 5 percent, whereas 
beer brewing declined further by reason 
of a shortage of malt. Seasonal factors 
accounted for an increase in production 
of fertilizers and acids and salt, which 
averaged about 60 percent of prewar, and 
increases were also reported in the out- 
put of paints, polishes, drugs, pharma- 
ceuticals, and tanning extracts. 

Sheet-glass production in October was 
about 17 percent below the September 
output of 103 percent of prewar, and 
moderate increases were reported in the 
leather, paper, cigarette, and woodwork- 
ing plants. As a reSult of the installa- 
tion of additional generating equipment 
and the completion of essential repairs to 
existing facilities, electric-power produc- 
tion and distribution in the Athens- 
Piraeus area during October exceeded all 
previous records, reaching 146 percent of 
prewar, a gain of 13 percent in 1 month. 
Ore and lignite mining remained un- 
changed: lignite production in October 
was about 5 percent below the prewar 
annual rate of 140,000 metric tons. 

Unemployment remained at a high 
level in November, largely because of in- 
creases in the northern areas, where the 
influx of refugees into the towns has 
been estimated at 20.000 to 30,000 daily. 

After extended regotiations, wage 
agreements were signed early in Novem- 
ber, providing for minimum wages for 
workers in private enterprises and for 
railroad personnel. Agreements cover- 
ing employees in semipublic employ- 
ment, such as banks and public utilities, 
are still pending. 

Weather conditions were favorable for 
the seeding of winter grains and harvest- 
ing of cotton, olives, and citrus fruits, but 
guerrilla operations interfered with these 
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activities in northern Greece. Cereal 
collections are running considerably be- 
low 1946; wheat collections are estimated 
at less than 15,000 metric tons compared 
with 67,000 a year ago, and rye receipts 
dropped to less than 5,000 tons from 
11,000; on the other hand, barley collec- 
tions have increased about 3,000 tons 
(14,000 in preceding year). 

The rate for dollar-exchange certifi- 
cates, which had been tentatively set at 
2,000 drachmas for the dollar on October 
12, advanced to 3,500 drachmas on No- 
vember 10, and subsequently receded to 
3,400 drachmas by the end of the month. 
The introduction of the  foreign- 
exchange certificate system in October, 
which raised the lawful exchange value 
of the dollar by 60 percent (to 8,000 
drachmas from 5,000) and the value of 
the pound sterling by 25 percent, was 
expected to readjust the difference be- 
tween Greek internal and world-market 
commodity prices and stimulate Greek 
exports, and at the same time recapture 
foreign exchange which heretofore es- 
caped into the black market. 

Authority to regulate the issuance of 
all import and export permits was legally 
vested in the recently established For- 
eign Trade Control agency effective No- 
vember 10, 1947, by the passage of the 
Foreign Trade Administration Act 


India and Pakistan 


lariffs and Trade Controls 


New Import Trade Controls.—By public no- 
tice, dated December 12, 1947, the Ministry 
of Commerce, Government of India, an- 
nounced the principles governing the issue 
of import licenses for the period January 
June 1948. Although no reference was made 
to it, it is assumed, pending confirmation 
from Karachi, that the same _ principles 
apply to Pakistan's import regulations, as 
common import controls are included in the 
“stand-still agreement” between India and 
Pakistan which remains in force through 
March 1948 

The notice calls attention to the foreign- 
exchange ccarcity which necessitates con- 
tinued controls. The dollar position is said 
to have deteriorated in recent months, and 
in order to allow for careful watch over the 
situation, the new controls distinguish be- 
tween dollar and non-dollar areas of supply 
in the administering of licenses. For this 
purpose, the dollar area is defined as includ- 
ing all countries in North, Central, and 
South America, and the Philippine Islands 

The announcement contains (A) a list of 
items which will be licensed freely for im- 
portation from dollar areas, (B) a list of 
items which will be licensed freely from non- 
dollar areas, (C) a list of items which will 
not be licensed from any source (prohibited 
list), (D) a list of items for which licenses 
issued will be valid for a period of 1 year 
from the date of issue (for other licensed 
commodities the period of validity will be 6 
months from date of issue), and (E) a list 
of items for which the Chief Controller of 
Imports, New Delhi, will receive applica- 
tions. (This would not apply to imports of 
Pakistan.) Articles which are not mentioned 
in A, B, and C will be subject to over-all 
monetary ceilings 


It is not indicated from what sources the 
items on Lists D and E may be imported, ex. 
cept for those items which also appear on 
lists A or B. 


Included in the announcement is the ap- 
plication form which is to be used by Indian 
importers seeking an import license. The 
original order and the acceptance from the 
shipper, supplier, or manufacturer must be 
presented with the application, together with 
details of shipping weight and C. I. F. values, 
It should be noted, however, that the ac. 
ceptance of an order does not guarantee that 
the import license will be granted, and ship- 
pers who accept orders are advised that they 
should not make shipment until assured that 
the license has been granted 

Lists A and B reproduce all of the items 
which were on the former list of freely li- 
censed goods except machine tools. The fol- 
lowing new items have been added: Boiler 
packing, bearings, road rollers and tractors, 
motors and generators, cable accessories, elec- 
tric control and transmission gear, machine 
cloth; fish; cashew nuts, vegetable seeds, 
rubber seeds; stick or seed lac; vegetable and 
animal oils; salt; trade catalogs and advertis- 
ing circulars; kerosene, and gasoline. Most 
of the above and several other items appear 
only on List B and will be licensed freely 
from non-dollar areas only. Other items so 
treated are coal, raw silk and flax, knitting 
wool, cotton thread, specified fabrics and 
fents, typewriter and sewing-machine parts 
asphalt, wood and timber, haw wool and wool 
yarn 

It is interesting to note that certain im- 
portant items have been removed from the 
prohibited list in force through December 31 
1947. Among these are radio receiving sets, 
trucks, motorcycles, 
flashlight bulbs, certain liquors, aluminum 
utensils, aluminum tea chests and tea-chest 
linings, certain papers, steel pens, silK yarn 
and thread zip safety-razor 
blades, plywood, building and engineering 
bricks, hinges, locks, bolts, and trade cata- 
logs and advertising circulars imported by 
packet, book, or parcel post. Only the last 
item appears on List A By comparison 
only a few new items appear on the pro- 
hibited list These are: Certain electric 
earthenware electric exploders certain 
paints, earthenware pipes, glass bottles, 
lamp and lantern chimneys, glass bangles 
and beads, toilet brushes, works of art, de- 
livery hose for trailer pumps, and automatic 
blackout and control switches 

The principal change in the new regula- 
tions is the return to a distinction between 
dollar and non-dollar purchases. The pro- 
hibited list has had many more items Tre- 
moved from it than added to it, and the 
freely licensed lists together contain more 
items now than they have in the past 6 
months 

The following lists are complete, but have 
been consolidated and abbreviated wherever 
possible 


passenger cars and 


fasteners 


List A 


ITEMS WHICH WILL BE LICENSED FREELY FOR 
IMPORTATION FROM DOLLAR AREAS (those 
marked with an asterisk also appear on 
List D) 

*Ready-made boiler packing; *ball bear- 
ings, *roller bearings, *taper bearings; *belt- 
ing for machinery, all sorts, including belt 
laces and belt fasteners, excepting hair belt- 
ing; *power-driven road rollers and tractors 
and component parts thereof; *Diesel engines 
of all types, and component parts thereof, 
except spare parts for internal-combustion 
engines of road-vehicle type; *petrol |gaso- 
line] and kerosene engines of all types (ex- 
cluding automobile units) and component 
parts thereof, except spare parts for petrol 


*Industrial sewing machines 
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internal-combustion engines of road-vehicle 
type; 

*Vertical boilers of all types up to 12 
horsepower; *dry shell type boilers; *motors 
and generators of any type or design, and 
component parts thereof, except motors up 
to 30 horsepower; *pneumatic plants con- 
sisting of prime movers and auxiliary equip- 
ment including parts thereof and portable 
electric tools of all kinds and parts thereof; 
*industrial exhaust fans and blowers; *com- 
pressors, air or gas, portable or stationary, 
but not being imported as an integral part 
of any spray-painting, refrigerating, or air- 
conditioning equipment, or as a component 
part of any engne; *power-driven pumps, and 
component parts thereof, excluding trailer 
pumps, *polishing bobs and wheels, scratch 
brushes and scouring brushes which are 
component parts of polishing machines; 

*The following articles of machinery, ex- 
cept for the jute and hemp textile indus- 
tries: (1) Prime movers, boilers, locomotive 
engines and tenders for the same, portable 
engines (including fire engines), and other 
machines in which the prime mover is not 
separable from the operative parts; 

(2) Machines and sets of machines to be 
worked by electric, steam, water, fire or other 
power, not being manual or animal labor, or 
which before being brought into use require 
to be fixed with reference to other moving 
parts; 

(3) Apparatus and appliances not to be 
operated by manual or animal labor, which 
are designed for use in an industrial system 
as parts indispensable for its operation and 
have been given for that purpose some special 
shape or quality which would not be es- 
sential for their use for any other purpose; 

(4) Control gear (other than electric), self 
acting or otherwise, and transmission gear 
(other than electric) designed for use with 
any machinery above specified, including 
driving chains, but excluding driving ropes 
not made of cotton, and belting; 

(5) Such component parts of machinery 
specified in clauses (1), (2), (3), and (4) 
above as satisfy the conditions described in 
the Special Note at the end of this list, but 
excluding the following items: Rubber blan- 
kets for printing presses, rubber hoses and 
hosepipes, rubber washers for boilers, and 
hosiery needles; 

(6) Machines or parts of machines to be 
worked by manual or animal labor, not other- 
wise specified, and any machines (except such 
as are designed to be used exclusively in in- 
dustrial processes) which require for their 
operation less than one-quarter of 1 brake 
horsepower, but excluding the following 
items: Typewriters and parts; sewing ma- 
chines and parts, refrigerators, air coolers, 
and certain specified machine tools; 

* The following textile machinery and ap- 
paratus by whatever power operated when 
required for jute and hemp textile indus- 
tries, namely: Healds, heald cords and heald 
knitting needles, reeds and shuttles, warp 
and weft preparation machinery and looms, 
bobbins, dobbies, jacquard machines, jac- 
quard harness linen cords, jacquard cards, 
punching plates for jacquard cards, warping 
mills, multiple box sleys, solid border sleys, 
tape sleys, swivel sleys, tape looms, heald 
knitting machines, dobby cards, lattices and 
lags for dobbies, sizing machines, doubling 
machines, cone winding machines, piano card 
cutting machines, harness building frames, 
card lacing frames, drawing and denting 
hooks, sewing-thread balls-making machines, 
cumbli finishing machinery, hank boilers, 
mail eyes, lingoes, take-up motions, temples, 
picking sticks, and printing machines (except 
pickers and picking bands); *such com- 
ponent parts of above textile machinery and 


*Industrial sewing machines 
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apparatus as satisfy the conditions described 
in the Special Note at the end of this list: 

* Component parts of machinery when re- 
quired for the railways (excluding certain 
specified machine tools), provided they 
satisfy the conditions specified in the Special 
Note at the end of this list; conduit acces- 
sories; *electric control gear and electric 
transmission gear; 

* The following textile machinery and ap- 
paratus by whatever power operated when re- 
quired for textile industries other than jute 
and hemp, namely: Healds, heald cords, and 
heald knitting needles; reeds and shuttles; 
warp and weft preparation machinery and 
looms; pins; dobbies; jacquard machines; 
jacquard harness linen cords; jacquard cards; 
punching plates for jacquard cards; warping 
mills; multiple box sleys; solid border sleys; 
tape sleys; swivel sleys; tape looms; wool- 
carding machines, wool-spinning machines; 
hosiery machinery, coir-mat-shearing ma- 
chines; coir-fiber willowing machines; heald 
knitting machines; dobby cards; lattices and 
lags for dobbies; wooden winders; silk looms; 
silk throwing and reeling machines; cotton- 
yarn reeling machines; sizing machines; 
doubling machines; silk-twisting machines; 
cone winding machines; piano card-cutting 
machines; harness-building frames; card lac- 
ing frames; drawing and denting hooks; sew- 
ing-thread-balls making machines; cumbli 
finishing machinery; hank boiler; cotton 
carding and spinning machines; mail eyes, 
lingoes, comber boards and comber board 
frames; take-up motions, temples; picking 
sticks; printing machines; and roller skins, 
excluding bobbins, pickers, and picking 
bands; *such component parts of above tex- 
tile machinery as satisfy the conditions de- 
scribed in the Special Note at the end of this 
list; 

* Machine cloth; * knitting machines (and 
parts thereof, excluding hosiery needles) to 
be worked by manual labor or which require 
for their operation less than one-quarter of 
l-brake horsepower; 

Mineral oil, not including kerosene or 
motor spirit, which is suitable for use as an 
illuminant in wick lamps. (Note: Kerosene 
is described as mineral oil having a flashing 
point below 100° F. by Abel’s close test) ; 

Mineral oil: (a) Which has its flashing 
point at or above 200° F., and is ordinarily 
used for batching of jute or other fibers; (b) 
which has its flashing point at or above 150 
F., is not suitable for use as an illuminant 
in wick lamps, and is such as is not ordinarily 
used except as fuel or for some sanitary or 
hygienic purposes; 

Trade catalogues and advertising circu- 
lars imported by packet, book, or parcel post; 
standard technical books or books of refer- 
ence concerning law and legal practice, or 
for use in connection with medical practice, 
scientific research, or industrial purposes; 
books, printed (including covers for printed 
books), maps, charts, and plans, proofs, 
music manuscripts, and illustrations spe- 
cially made for binding in books. 

The remaining items in this list are 
granted licenses by the Chief Controller of 
Imports 

Greases all sorts, not otherwise specified, 
including petroleum jellies and paraffin wax; 
all sorts of mineral oils not otherwise speci- 
fied; lubricating oil, that is, oil such as is 
not ordinarily used for any purpose other 
than lubrications, excluding any mineral oil 
which has its flashing point below 200° F. 
by Abel's close test; kerosene; also any min- 
eral oil other than kerosene and motor spirit 
which has its flashing point below 100° F. 
by Abel’s close test; motor spirit; 

“*Printing and lithographic material, 
namely: Presses, lithographic plates, com- 
posing sticks, chases, imposing tables, litho- 
graphic stones, stereo-blocks, wood blocks, 


half-tone blocks, electrotype blocks, process 
blocks, roller moulds, roller frames and 
stocks, roller composition, lithographic map 
rollers, standing screw and hot presses, per- 
forating machines, gold blocking presses, 
galley presses, proof presses, arming presses, 
copper-plate printing presses, rolling presses, 
ruling machines, ruling pen-making ma- 
chines, lead cutters, rule cutters, slug cutters, 
type-casting machines, typesetting and cast- 
ing machines, paper in rolls with side per- 
forations to be used after further perforation 
for type-casting, rule-bending machines, 
rule-mitreing machines, bronzing machines, 
stereotyping apparatus, paper-folding ma- 
chines, paging machines, but excluding ink 
and paper and sets of mats when imported 
as advert'sing material in connection with 
exposed films; *component parts of printing 
and lithographic material, provided they 
satisfy the conditions specified in the Special 
Note at the end of this list; 

*Rubber blankets for printing presses, 
rubber hoses and hosepipes and rubber 
washers for boilers; *hosiery needles for 
hosiery machinery and knitting machines 
whether operated by manual labor or me- 
chanical power; *passenger lifts and com- 
ponent parts and accessories thereof; *ma- 
chinery and component parts. thereof, 
meaning machines or parts of machines to 
be worked by manual or animal labor, and 
any machines (excluding such as are de- 
signed to be used exclusively in industrial 
processes) which require for their operation 
less than one-quarter of 1 brake horsepower, 
not otherwise specified in this schedule; 
*water-lifts, sugar-mills, sugar centrifuges, 
sugar pug-mills, oil-presses and parts 
thereof, when constructed so that they can 
be worked by manual or animal power, and 
plans for boiling sugarcane juice; 

*The following agricultural implements, 
namely: Winnowers, threshers, mowing and 
reaping machines, binding machines; ele- 
vators; seed and corn crushers, chaff cutters, 
root cutters, ensilage cutters; horse and 
bullock gear; ploughs, cultivators, scarifiers, 
harrows, clod crushers, seed drills, hay ted- 
ders, hay presses, potato diggers; latex 
spouts; spraying machines, power-blowers, 
white-ant exterminating machines; beet 
pullers; broadcast seeders; corn pickers, corn 
shellers, culti-packers; drag scrapers; stalk 
cutters, huskers and shredders, potato 
planters; lime sowers, manure spreaders, 
listers, soil graders and rakes; also agricul- 
tural tractors and component parts of these 
implements, machines, or tractors, provided 
they can be readily fitted into their proper 
places in the implements, machines, or trac- 
tors for which they are imported, and cannot 
ordinarily be used for purposes unconnected 
with agriculture; and 

SPECIAL NOTE: Component parts of ma- 
chinery in this list are such parts as are 
essential for the working of the machine 
or apparatus and have been given for that 
purpose some special shape or quality which 
would not be essential for their use for any 
other purpose; provided that articles which 
do not satisfy this condition shall also be 
deemed to be component parts of the ma- 
chine to which they belong if they are essen- 
tial to its operation and are imported with 
it in such quantities as may appear to the 
Controller of Customs to be reasonable. 


List B 


ITEMS WHICH WILL BE LICENSED FREELY FROM 
NON-DOLLAR AREAS. This list is the same as 
List A with the exceptions noted above, 


List C 


ITEMS WHICH WILL NOT BE LICENSED FROM 
ANY SOURCE: 

Racks for withering of tea leaf; twist drills 
and reamers of the type manufactured in 
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India; grinding wheels of ordinary type; 
manually operated pumps and parts there- 
of, excluding stirrup pumps; electric-light 
bulbs (house-service type), excluding flash- 
light bulbs; 

Armored cable; bare copper wire and bare 
hard-drawn copper wire; electric fans (table 
and ceiling), and parts thereof; dry cells for 
torch batteries; electrical earthenware and 
porcelain, the following namely: Insulators, 
shackle, Sinclair, Cordeaux, or pin type, not 
otherwise specified, fitted or not fitted; two- 
way cleats; spacing insulators; ceiling roses, 
fitted or not fitted; joint box cut-out, fitted 
or not fitted; electric exploders. 

Animals, living, all sorts; bacon and ham; 
coral, prepared and unprepared; cowries; 
shells; plants, living, not otherwise specified; 
rubber stamps; vegetables, all sorts (exclud- 
ing potatoes), fresh, dried, salted, or pre- 
served; currants; coffee; tea; cardamoms and 
pepper; nutmegs; chillies, ginger and mace, 
unground; vanilla beans; grain, including 
broken grain; fodder, bran, and pollards; 
olibanum and frankincense; opium; lard; 
isinglass, canned or bottled; 

Sugar; molasses; confectionery; sugar- 
candy; biscuits and cakes; vegetable prod- 
ucts, jams, jellies, pickles, chutneys, sauces 
and condiments, canned or bottled; fruit 
juices; fruits and vegetables, canned and 
bottled; vinegar in bottles; all sorts of food 
not otherwise specified; all sorts of d™ nk 
not otherwise specified; spirits, excluding 
essences containing spirit used for the manu- 
facture of beverages not otherwise specified 
in this list; perfumed spirits; bitters and 
rum; denatured spirit; vinegar in casks; 
cigars; cigarettes; 

The following building and engineering 
materials, namely: Chalk, lime and clay; 
cement, including portland cement, but ex- 
cluding white portland cement; stone, pre- 
pared as for road surfacing; marble and stone 
not otherwise specified; alkaloids of opium 
and their derivatives; 

Toilet requisities not otherwise specified; 
paints, colors, and painters’ materials, all 
sorts, not otherwise specified, including 
paints; solutions and compositions, contain- 
ing dangerous petroleum, but excluding 
aluminum powder and paint; and sandpap- 
ers and glass papers, if packed ready for retail 
Sale; paints, colors, and painters’ materials, 
the following namely: Red lead, genuine dry, 
genuine moist, and reduced moist; white 
lead, genuine dry; zinc white, genuine dry; 
paints, other sorts, colored, moist, if packed 
ready for retail sale; 

Red lead, reduced dry; white lead, genuine 
moist, and reduced dry or moist; zinc white, 
genuine moist; zinc white, reduced dry or 
moist, if packed ready for retail sale; 

The following paints, colors, and painters’ 
materials, namely: Barytes, turpentine, tur- 
pentine substitute, and varnish not con- 
taining dangerous petroleum, if packed ready 
for retail sale; 

Perfumery not otherwise specified; soap, 
all kinds; metal polish; candles; glue, in- 
cluding clarified, liquid, but excluding belt 
dressings; fireworks, including those specially 
prepared as danger or distress lights for the 
use of ships; matches, undipped splints and 
veneers; 

Hides and skins not otherwise specified; 
skins (other than fur skins), tanned or 
dressed, and unwrought leather (but exclud- 
ing chrome splits); manufactures of leather, 
including saddlery, harness, trunks, and 
bags; 

Firewood; furniture and cabinetware not 
otherwise specified. excluding mouldings; 
furniture of wickerwork or bamboo; 

Newspapers, old, in bags and bales; foun- 
tain pens, fountain-pen and pencil sets; 
lead pencils; copying and colored pencils; 
slate pencils; school slates; prints, engrav- 
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ings, and pictures (including photographs 
and picture postcards) on paper or card- 
board; 

Twist and yarn of flax or jute; fabrics, not 
otherwise specified, containing more than 90 
percent of silk, including such fabrics em- 
broidered with artificial silk; fabrics not 
otherwise specified, containing more than 
90 percent of artificial silk; fabrics, not other- 
wise specified, containing more than 10 per- 
cept and not more than 90 percent silk; 
fabrics not otherwise specified, containing 
not more than 10 percent silk, but more than 
10 percent and not more than 90 percent 
artificial silk; fabrics containing gold or silver 
thread; 

Textile manufactures, the following articles 
in column 1 when made wholly or mainly of 
any of the fabrics specified in column 2: 


Column 1 Column 2 
Bed sheets (1) Over 90% cotton 
Bed spreads (2) Over 90% silk 
Bolster cases (3) Over 90% rayon 
Counterpanes (4) 10% to 90% silk 
Tablecloths (5) 10% to 90% rayon, 
Tray cloths but not over 
Bed covers 10% silk 
Table covers (6) 50°% to 90% cot- 
Dusters ton, but not 


Glass cloths over 10% of silk, 
Handkerchiefs rayon, or wool 
Napkins (7) Cotton sateens, 
Pillow cases sateen-weave 
Pillow slips Italians, velvets, 
Scarves and velveteens 
Shirts 

Shawls 

Cotton sacks 

Towels 

Umbrella coverings 


Fents, being bona fide remnants of piece 
goods or other fabrics, not exceeding 2', 
yards in length, of the materials numbered 
(2), (3), (4), and (5) in column 2 of the 
preceding statement; fents, being bona fide 
remnants of piece goods, or other fabrics not 
exceeding 4 yards in length of any material 
except cotton (over 90 percent), silk, arti- 
ficial silk, and woolen; ribbons; woolen car- 
pets, floor rugs, ruffie cloth, shawl cloth, 
shawls and lohia, and all other manufactures 
of wool, including felt; cotton braids or 
cords, the following, namely: ghoonsis and 
muktakesis; jute manufactures, excluding 
second-hand or used gunny bags or cloth 
made of jute; hemp manufactures; oil cloth 
and floor cloth; mats and mattings including 
those of coir; coir fiber and coir yarn; socks 
and stockings made wholly or mainly from 
silk or artificial silk; cotton knitted apparel, 
including apparel made of cotton interlock- 
ing material, cotton undervests, knitted or 
woven, and cotton socks and stockings. 

Lace and embroidery; official uniforms as 
worn on duty by officers of the armed forces 
of the British Empire and of the United 
States of America; waterproofed clothing; 
uniforms and accoutrements pertaining 
thereto, imported by a public servant for his 
personal use; insignia and badges of official 
British and foreign orders; boots and shoes, 
new or used, not containing rubber; uppers 
for boots and shoes, unless entirely made of 
leather; hats, caps, bonnets, and hatters’ ware 
not otherwise specified; parasols, sunshades, 
and umbrellas; articles made of stones or 
marble; tiles other than glass; earthenware 
pipes only; earthenware, china, and porce- 
lain, all sorts, including tea cups, coffee cups, 
saucers, teapots, sugar bowls, jugs having a 
capacity of over 10 ounces, and plates, over 
5% inches in diameter; glass and glassware, 
including glass tableware, tumblers, bottles, 
phials, and globes and chimneys for lamps 
and lanterns; lacquered ware. 

Bangles, beads and false pearls; precious 
stones, unset, and imported cut; silver plate 


and silver manufacturers, all sorts not other. 
wise specified; silver thread and wire (in- 
cluding so-called gold thread and wire made 
mainly of silver) and silver leaf, including 
also imitation gold and silver thread and 
wire, lametta, and metallic spangles, and ar- 
ticles of like nature, of whatever metal made; 
gold plate, gold leaf and gold manufacturers, 
all sorts not otherwise specified; articles, 
other than surgical instruments, plated with 
gold or silver; jewelry and jewels; enameled 
ironware; chemical or imitation gold known 
by any name such as “New Gold,” “Star 
Gold,” “Orient Gold”; 

Domestic hardware and stoves; garden 
tools; buckets of tin or galvanized iron; me- 
tal furniture and cabinetware; domestic re- 
frigerators; carriages and carts which are not 
mechanically propelled, not otherwise speci- 
fied; talking machines and parts thereof and 
records for talking machines; musical in- 
struments and parts thereof, all sorts; 

Percussion caps; arms or parts of arms (ex- 
cluding springs used for air guns), tools for 
cleaning arms or putting them together, 
machines for making, loading, closing, or 
capping cartridges for arms (other than 
rifles), and all other sorts of ammunitions 
and military stores, subject to the special 
exceptions stated below; ' firearms including 
gas and air guns, gas and air rifles and gas 
and air pistols, except parts and accessories, 
subject to the special exceptions stated be- 
low; ' the following articles, subject to the 
special exceptions stated below: ' (a) Barrels, 
whether single or double, for firearms, in- 
cluding gas and air guns, gas and air rifles, 
and gas and air pistols not otherwise speci- 
fied; (b) mainsprings and magazine springs 
for fire arms, including gas guns, gas rifles 
and gas pistols; (c) gunstocks and breech 
blocks; (d) revolver cylinders; (e) actions 
(including skeleton and waster), breech bolts 
and their heads, cocking pieces, and locks for 
muzzle-loading arms; (f) machines for mak- 
ing, loading, or closing cartridges for rifled 
arms; (g) machines for capping cartridges for 
rifled arms; 

Ornamental arms of an obsolete pattern 
possessing only an antiquarian value, ma- 
sonic and theatrical and fancy dress swords, 
provided they are virtually useless for offen- 


1 Although the following is given as an ex- 
ception to the items noted above, it is also 
included separately in the prohibited list 
(a) Arms forming part of the regular equip- 
ment of a commissioned or gazetted officer in 
His Majesty’s Service entitled to wear diplo- 
matic, military, naval, Royal Air Force, or 
police uniform, (b) a revolver and an auto- 
matic pistol and ammunition for such re- 
volver and pistol up to a maximum of 100 
rounds per revolver or pistol: (i) when ac- 
companying a commissioned officer of His 
Majesty's regular forces, or of the Indian 
Auxiliary Force or the Indian Territorial 
Force or a gazetted police officer, or (ii) cer- 
tified by the commandant of the corps to 
which such officer belongs, or in the case of 
an officer not attached to any corps, by the 
officer commanding the station or district 
in which such officer is serving or, in the 
case of a police officer by an Inspector Gen- 
eral or Commissioner of Police, to be im- 
ported by the officer for the purpose of his 
equipment, (c) swords for presentation as 
army or volunteer prizes, (d) arms, ammuni- 
tion, and military stores imported with the 
sanction of the Central Government for the 
use of any portion of the military forces of 
a State in India being a unit notified in pur- 
suance of the First Schedule to the Indian 
Extradition Act, 1903, (e) Morris tubes and 
patent ammunition imported by officers com- 
manding British and Indian regiments or 
volunteer corps for the instruction of their 
men. 
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sive or defensive purposes, and was intended 
exclusively for domestic, agricultural, and 
industrial purposes; ivory, manufactured, not 
otherwise specified; brushes and brooms, all 
sorts; toys, games, playing cards, requisites 
for games and sports, bird shot, toy cannons, 
air guns and air pistols for the time being 
excluded in any part of British India from 
the operation of all the prohibitions and 
directions contained in the Indian Arms Act 
1878, and bows and arrows. 

Buttons, metal; smokers’ requisites ex- 
cluding tobacco and matches; prints, engrav- 
ings, and pictures (including photographs 
and picture post cards), not otherwise speci- 
fied; works of art; postage stamps, used or 
unused; manufactures of artificial leather; 
zip fasteners with celluloid teeth. 

Wheat; wheat flour; antiplague serum; 
rubber tires and tubes (excluding tires and 
tubes of special types) and other manufac- 
tures of rubber not otherwise specified, in- 
cluding ebonite rods, tubes, and sheets, but 
excluding apparel, boots, and shoes; delivery 
hose for trailer pumps; boots and shoes, con- 
taining rubber; steel helmets; automatic 
blackout control switches; air-raid sirens, 
sun glasses, glare glasses, and sun goggles; 
and rubber balls, football bladders, balloons, 
and toys 

List D 


ITEMS FOR WHICH LICENSES ISSUED WILL BE 
VALID FOR A PERIOD OF 1 YEAR FROM THE DATE OF 
THEIR ISSUE (Other licenses are valid for 6 
months. {As it has already been noted 
by asterisks on certain items in List A that 
they appear also in List D and are licensed 
for 1 year, the following include only the 
additional items on this list. These articles 
will be licensed under over-all monetary 
ceilings, but it is not indicated from what 
sources they may be imported. | 

Tea chests and parts and fittings therefor, 
excluding aluminum tea-chest linings and 
tea chests containing aluminum; sisal yarn; 
asbestos manufactures not otherwise speci- 
fied; engines and boiler packing, all sorts 
n. 0. 8. (not otherwise specified); steam, 
pneumatic and hydraulic packings for all 
machinery; 

Aluminum circles, sheets, and other manu- 
factures n. 0. 8.; unwrought ingots, blocks, 
and bars of aluminum; 

Metal-working tools; wood saws; wood cut- 
ters; the following hand tools: Hacksaw 
blades, glass cutters, emery-wheel dressers, 
tube expanders, files, rasps, and saws; 

The following precision and measuring 
tools: Micrometers; universal surface gages; 
vernier height gages; vernier depth gages; 
micrometer depth gages; rule depth gages; 
planer and shaper gages; taper parallel gages; 
screw pitch gages; fillet and radius gages; 
feeler gages; thickness gage stocks; twist 
drill and machine screw tap gages; calliper 
and wire gages; drill and wire gages; jobber’s 
drill gages; drill point and depth gages; roll- 
ing mill gages; English standard wire gages; 
dial gages; dial test indicators; lathe test 
indicator; straightedges; indicator attach- 
ments; vernier callipers; universal bevel pro- 
tractors; protractors; combination sets; 
stainless steel draftsman’s protractors; gear- 
tooth verniers; speed indicators; hardened 
and ground steel parallels; die maker's 
squares; hardened steel squares; combination 
squares; universal bevels; automatic center 
punches; combination calliper and dividers; 
steel rules; measuring tapes: feeler gage 
strip; and toolmaker's buttons; 

Graphite crucibles for pit-fired furnaces 
and tilting furnaces; carborundum crucibles 
for pit-fired furnaces and tilting furnaces; 

Electric insulations, including presspahn 
paper but excluding ebonite rods, tubes, and 
Sheets; the following electrical instruments 
and accessories: Indicating switchboard and 
controller-mounting instruments (voltme- 
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ters, ammeters, wattmeters, power-factor 
meters, frequency meters, synchroscopes), 
portable instruments (portable moving coil 
and moving iron voltmeters, ammeters, watt- 
meters, power-factor meters, frequency me- 
ters); recording instruments (portable and 
permanent fixing recording voltmeters, am- 
meters, wattmeters); meggers, insulation 
testers, and accessories; ohmmeters; capacity 
meters; maximum-demand meters; Wheat- 
stone bridges; fault-locating sets; potentiom- 
eters; instrument transformers; time 
switches; pyrometers, and thermocouples; 
G. P. O. detectors; standard accessories such 
as connecting leads, compensating leads; 
standard cells, resistance boxes, and galva- 
nometers for use with instruments, house 
service meters A. C. and D. C. of any capacity; 
industrial and street-lighting fittings and 
floodlights, tumbler switches, ceiling roses, 
plugs and sockets, porcelain cut-outs, and 
lamp holders; conduit accessories; bell wir- 
ing accessories (excluding wire) ; 

Synthetic graphite and amorphous carbon 
electrodes as used in electric furnaces for pro- 
duction of iron, steel, ferro-alloy, and non- 
ferrous metals; synthetic graphite and amor- 
phous carbon electrodes for use in electrolytic 
processes; carbon furnace liner blocks for use 
in electric furnaces; 

Bare, hard-drawn electrolytic copper wires 
and cables, and other electrical wires and 
cables, insulated or not, and poles, troughs, 
conduits, and insulators designed as parts of 
a transmission system, and the fittings 
thereof; 

The following electrical instruments, ap- 
paratus and appliances excluding automatic 
black-out control switches: Electrical control 
gear and transmission gear, viz, switches (ex- 
cluding switch boards), fuses, and current- 
breaking devices of all sorts and description 
designed for use in circuits of less than 10 
amperes and at a pressure not exceeding 250 
volts; and regulators for use with meters de- 
signed to consume less than 187 watts; bare 
or insulated copper wires and cables, any 
one core of which, not being one specially 
designed as a pilot core, has a sectional area 
of less than one-eightieth part of a square 
inch, and wires and cables of other metals 
of not more than equivalent conductivity 
and line insulators, including also cleats, 
connectors, leading-in tubes, and the like, 
of types and sizes such as are ordinarily used 
in connection with the transmission of power 
for other than industrial purposes, and the 
fittings thereof, but excluding electrical 
earthenware and porcelain otherwise speci- 
fied; 

The following electrical instruments, ap- 
paratus, and appliances: Telegraphic and 
telephonic instruments, apparatus, and ap- 
pliances not otherwise specified; carbons, 
condensers, and bell apparatus; and switch- 
boards designed for use in circuits of less 
than 10 amperes and at a pressure not ex- 
ceeding 250 volts; 

Accumulators and batteries, including bat- 
teries for motor vehicles, wireless apparatus, 
and train lighting and traction; 

Telegraphic instruments and apparatus 
and parts thereof imported by or under or- 
ders of the Railway Administration; 

Rubber-insulated copper wires and cables, 
no core of which, other than one specially 
designed as a pilot core, has a sectional area 
of less than one-eightieth part of a square 
inch, whether made with any additional in- 
sulating or covered material or not; 

Coal tubs, tipping wagons, and like con- 
veyances designed for use on light rail track, 
if adapted to be worked by manual or animal 
labor, if made mainly of iron or steel, and 
if certain component parts thereof are made 
of iron or steel; 

Railway material for permanent way and 
rolling-stock, viz, sleepers, other than iron 


and steel and fastenings thereof; bearing 
plates, chairs, interlocking apparatus, brake- 
gear, shunting skids, couplings, and springs, 
signals, turntables, weighbridges, carriages, 
wagons, traversers, rail removers, scooters, 
trollies, trucks; cranes; water cranes and 
water tanks, all when imported by or under 
the orders of a railway administration; 

Rubber fittings, being component parts of 
railway carriages; 

Component parts, such as are essential for 
the working of the railways and have been 
given for that purpose some special shape or 
quality which would not be essential for 
their use for any other purpose: Provided 
that articles which do not satisfy this con- 
dition shall also be deemed to be component 
parts of the railway material to which they 
belong, if they are essential to its operation 
and are imported with it in such quantities 
as may appear to the Controller of Customs 
to be reasonable; 

Safety lamps and spare parts thereof; 

Dyes derived from coal tar, and coal-tar 
derivatives, used in any dyeing process; 

Raw cotton; 

The following articles of machinery not 
otherwise specified when required for textile 
industries other than jute and hemp: (1) 
Prime movers, boilers, locomotive engines 
and tenders for the same, portable engines 
(including fire engines), and other machines 
in which the prime mover is not separable 
from the operative parts; (2) machines and 
sets of machines to be worked by electric, 
steam, water, fire, or other power, not being 
manual or animal labor, or which before 
being brought into use are required to be 
fixed with reference to other moving parts; 
(3) apparatus and appliances, not to be 
operated by manual or animal labor, which 
are designed for use in an industrial system 
as parts indispensable for its operation and 
have been given for that purpose some special 
shape or quality which would not be essen- 
tial for their use for any other purpose; (4) 
control gear (other than electric), self-acting 
or otherwise, and transmission gear (othe 
than electric) designed for use with any 
machinery above specified, including driv- 
ing chains, but excluding driving ropes not 
made of cotton and belting; (5) component 
parts, excluding hosiery needles of machinery 
specified in clauses (1), (2), (3), and (4) 
above, but excluding rubber blankets for 
printing presses, rubber hose and hosepipes 
and rubber washers for boilers; (6) machines 
or parts of machines to be worked by man- 
ual or animal labor, not otherwise specified, 
and any machines (except such as are de- 
signed to be used exclusively in industrial 
processes) which require for their operation 
less than one-quarter of 1 brake horsepower, 
excluding typewriters, sewing machines and 
parts thereof, and certain specified machine 
tools; 

Building and engineering materials, all 
sorts, not of iron, steel, or wood, not other- 
wise specified, excluding tiles other than 
glass, earthenware, or porcelain tiles, and 
firebricks, not being component parts of any” 
article of industrial machinery or of railway 
permanent way or rolling stock; 

Earthenware pipes and sanitary ware; 

Printing paper, white, which contains me- 
chanical wood pulp amounting to not less 
than 70 percent of the fiber content and 
which weighs not less than 40 grams per 
square metre; 

The following dairy and poultry farming 
appliances: Cream separators, milking ma- 
chines, milk-sterilizing or pasteurizing plant, 
milk-aerating and cooling apparatus, churns, 
butter dryers, butter workers, milk-bottle 
fillers and cappers, apparatus specially de- 
signed for testing milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts, and incubators; also component parts 
of these appliances provided they can be 
readily fitted into their proper places in the 
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appliances for which they are imported and 
cannot ordinarily be used for purposes other 
than dairy and poultry farming; 

Conveyances, not otherwise specified, and 
component parts and accessories thereof, ex- 
cluding articles specified in part I of this 
schedule; 

Airplanes, airplane parts, airplane engines, 
airplane-engine parts, and rubber tires and 
tubes used exclusively for airplanes; 

Ships and other vessels for inland and 
harbor navigation, including steamers, 
launches, boats, and barges imported entire 
or in sections; light ships; instruments, ap- 
paratus, and appliances other than electrical, 
including cinematographic, but excluding 
articles otherwise specified in this schedule; 

Optical, scientific, philosophical, and sur- 
gical instruments, apparatus, and appliances 
not made of rubber; and 

Optical, scientific, philosophical, and sur- 
gical instruments, apparatus and appliances, 
made of rubber. 

List E 


In addition to the items indicated in List 
A as being licensed by the Chief Controller 
of Imports, New Delhi, the following items 
are so treated; they are subject to over-all 
monetary ceilings, but it is not indicated 
from what sources these articles may be 
imported: 

Butter, cheese, ghee; vegetable seeds; 
wattle extract, wattle and other barks for 
tanning; cutch, gambier; gum arabic, Ben- 
jamin gum (ras and cowrie), and Dammer 
gum (including unrefined batu), rosin; cin- 
chona bark; stearine; 

Canned fish and other canned or bottled 
provisions, all sorts of provisions, oilman’s 
stores, and groceries; 

Drugs and medicines; mercury amalgams 
and compounds and preparations except anti- 
fouling compositions; Indian alkali (sajji- 
khar); ammonium carbonate or bicarbonate, 
ammonium chloride, calcium chloride, car- 
bonic acid gas, chlorine, copper sulfate, 
caustic soda, sodium compounds, alum, mag- 
nesium sulfate or hydrated magnesium sul- 
fate, cadmium sulfide, cobalt oxide, liquid 
gold for glass making, selenium, uranium 
oxide, acids, anhydrous ammonia, naphtha- 
lene, potassium compounds, bicarbonate of 
soda, borax, sodium bichromate, sodium cya- 
nide, sodium silicate, arsenic, calcium Car- 
bide, glycerine, lead, magnesium and zinc 
compounds; aloes; asafoetida; cocaine; sar- 
saparilla; storax; phosphoric acid; saccharin 
and its substitutes; quinine and other cin- 
chona alkaloids, atabrine, and other non- 
cinchona alkaloids which are chemically 
identical with cinchona alkaloids; 

Printer’s ink; polishes and compositions, 
except valve-grinding compounds, belt ce- 
ment, belt dressings and metal polish; paper 
of all kinds, except coated art paper and 
cigarette paper; duplicating stencils, articles 
made of paper and papier-maché, stationery, 
blank books, labels, advertisements, al- 
manacs, calendars, greeting cards, and waste 
“paper; 

Textile manufactures, except sisal yarn, 
hose made of canvas-and-rubber, and cotton 
bandings; 

Firebricks, building and engineering mate- 
rials of all kinds except the following: Iron, 
steel, wood, non-glass tiles, earthenware or 
porcelain tiles, and fire bricks, not being 
component parts of any industrial machinery 
or of railway stock; 

Precious stones (except diamonds), unset 
and imported uncut; unset pearls, synthetic 
stones; 

Garage tools; complete motor vans and 
motor lorries; motor cars; parts and acces- 
sories for motor cars except tires, tubes, bolts, 
and nuts; motorcycles and scooters; parts 
and accessories for motorcycles and scooters, 
except tires and tubes; motor busses; chassis 
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for busses, vans, and lorries; parts and ac- 
cessories for mechanically propelled vehicles, 
except tires; and 

Cartricge cases. 


Iran 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Customs Storage Regulations Clari- 
fied.—Iran’'s new customs storage regulations 
as outlined in Decree No. 9698, were clari- 
fied by a recent circular letter issued by the 
Iranian Customs Administration, according 
to an airgram dated November 24, 1947, from 
the United States Embassy at Tehran. 

Decree No. 9698, according to the circular 
letter, provides that goods held in customs 
on August 7, 1947, which have not been put 
on the abandoned list, irrespective of the 
period of their storage, may be stored for 
an additional period of 8 (Iranian) months, 
but this added period will under no circum- 
stances be extended. All goods in storage 
for 8 months or more on April 4, 1948, will 
without exception be transferred to the list 
of abandoned: goods. After the owners have 
been notified in writing, and after the ex- 
piration of an additional period of 30 days, 
the goods will be sold at auction as per 
regulations 

The maximum period for storage in private 
warehouses under the supervision of the Cus- 
toms Administration is fixed at one (calen- 
dar) year. With the exception of this pe- 
riod (which differs for goods in customs 
warehouses), goods in these warehouses are 
subject to all the other provisions c. the 
new decree 

As regards the return of goods stored in 
Iran to the country of origin or transfer 
to a third country, the decree applies only 
to goods which have been stored less than 
6 months and for which an auction notice 
for their sale has not yet been published 
In such cases an extension of 8 months, ef- 
fective August 7, 1947, will be granted to 
the owners, during which time they must 
arrange for the release of the goods from 
customs. The release of such goods requires 
the approval of the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Commission, and this approval is granted 
only if no exchange has left Iran in payment 
for the goods and if the owner does not 
have any unfulfilled foreign-exchange under- 
takings. 

The status of goods for which the period 
of storage expired on August 7, 1947, is not 
affected by this decree if the goods are con- 
sidered as or the abandoned list and a no- 
tice for their sale has been published 


Italy 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ROME 


(Dated November 28, 1947) 


Toward the end of 1947 Italy was faced 
with a serious food problem (as a result 
of the world shortage of bread grains) 
and a decline in industrial production 
(owing to a seasonal shortage of electric 
power and to financial difficulties). 
The higher production level of recent 
months, however, and the same credit 
policies which currently threaten to curb 
industrial activity, are held primarily 
responsible for a slight but widespread 
decline in wholesale prices which, cou- 
pled with increasing Government rev- 


enues, has encouraged Italians to hope 
that inflation may now be held in check. 
There is evidence of a rise in export trade 
during September and October, after 
nearly 6 months of gradual decline. 

To encourage exports and to combat 
the black market in foreign exchange de- 
riving from financial remittances and 
tourist expenditures, the Government on 
November 27 approved a measure which 
provides, in effect, that all of the foreign- 
exchange proceeds from exports or finan- 
cial remittances will be converted into 
lire at the “export dollar” exchange quo- 
tations, rather than as heretofore at an 
average between such quotations ‘(now 
about 590 lire per dollar) and the official 
rate (350 lire per dollar). The former 
export rate of about 470 lire per dollar 
is therefore raised to correspond closely 
with the import rate of about 590. Under 
the new system, which retains the prin- 
ciple of 50-percent surrender to the Gov- 
ernment, the rate at which the Govern- 
ment will buy foreign exchange will be 
fixed each month on the basis of the 
average market quotations of the pre- 
ceding month. ‘(See ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 27, 1947.) 

The Council of Ministers has approved 
and forwarded to the Constituent As- 
sembly for consideration a draft decree 
designed to encourage investment of for- 
eign capital in Italy. The present draft 
abrogates a 1942 decree requiring a Gov- 
ernment authorization for foreign in- 
vestments and, with respect to invest- 
ments made after enactment of the 
present decree, guarantees that foreign 
exchange may be obtained for the annual 
withdrawal of dividends and _ profits, 
within certain limits, and for liquidation 
of the original capital after 5 years from 
the date of investment. Consideration 
is also being given to the enactment of a 
decree permitting certain taxation bene- 
fits in favor of foreign capital invested 
in the country in the future. 

Italy’s cereal stocks are reported to be 
low, and its international allocations are 
considered insufficient to maintain pres- 
ent rations. The Government has been 
unable to keep its promise to increase 
rations during winter months when sup- 
plies of other foods are seasonally short. 

One of the few bright spots in the 
food situation is the improved outlook 
for olive oil. Considerable quantities of 
olive oil may be offered for export, against 
equivalent food value in other fats and 
oils. This would yield a net foreign- 
exchange advantage and permit mainte- 
nance of the ration. Another con- 
sequence of the good olive crop is the 
likelihood that some land which in 1947 
was diverted from wheat production to 
oil-bearing seeds may be turned back to 
wheat. Fall planting of wheat also may 
be stimulated by the new wheat-amass- 
ing law, which permits farmers to sell 
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part of their 1948 harvest on the free 
market. 

Sugar production is lower than pre- 
viously expected because of low sugar 
content of the beets. Although commer- 
cial imports are permitted either “franco 
valuta” or with the 50-percent foreign- 
exchange credits from exports, 35 per- 
cent of such imports must be turned 
over to the Government for sale at legal 
prices. 

To augment the diet of nonproducing 
consumers during winter months, extra 
supplements of sugar will be given to 
children, and oil rations for the neediest 
classes will be raised to 300 grams of 
fats or 3 decaliters of oil per month. 

Wholesale prices of important food 
commodities during November experi- 
enced the first general decline since the 
war. This was attributed in part to the 
recently imposed credit restrictions and 
to increased availabilities of such items 
as edible oils and meat, to an excellent 
olive crop, and to increased food imports. 
This price drop also has extended to some 
nonfood commodities, and the Govern- 
ment is attempting to assure that the de- 
cline, which began in the North, will 
become general and be reflected to the 
fullest extent possible in retail prices. 
An official index of wholesale prices as 
of mid-November showed a general price 
decline of 5 percent as compared with 
October, but the index level was still 57 
times as high as in 1938. About two- 
thirds of the food items and one-third 
of the nonfood items showed decreases. 
Cost-of-living indexes for the month of 
October indicate prices in Milan, Naples, 
and Palermo approximately the same as 
during the preceding month, with prices 
in Rome dropping slightly. 

Quotations for the “export dollar,” the 
black-market dollar, and stock-exchange 
securities also have declined. The drop 
in the export dollar, which is now being 
quoted at less than 600 lire, has been at- 
tributed to a tightened import licensing 
policy on the part of the Government and 
to the fact that extensive use recently has 
been made of the ‘franco-valuta” sys- 
tem for various imports, especially food 
items. The black-market dollar sold for 
less than 600 in late October and early 
November, for the first time since the 
early months of the year, and stock- 
exchange securities also have declined. 
An important cause for the drop of these 
two items is, no doubt, the recently im- 
posed restrictions on bank credit. 

The Government recently decided that 
the ratio of bank loans to deposits had 
reached the maximum amounts advis- 
able and that bank credit was being used 
for speculative purposes. Regulations 
were, therefore, passed requiring the de- 
posit with the Bank of Italy or invest- 
ment in public securities of approxi- 
mately 15 percent of deposits existing on 
September 30, 1947. This provision has 
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60.2; June 1947, 93.5; 


the added purpose of forcing industrial- 
ists with large stocks of merchandise to 
place excess stocks on the market or to 
bring back to Italy assets hidden abroad. 
Complaints have been voiced by many 
industrial firms that they were without 
funds with which to meet current ex- 
penses, and several measures recently 
have been approved which provide for 
financial assistance by the Government 
to the mechanical industry. 

As a result of a new agreement, indus- 
try has resumed the dismissal of excess 
workers who have been on the payrolls 
since May 1945. A recent review of the 
unemployment situation has been made, 
as a result of which unemployment sta- 
tistics may be revised. The Minister of 
Labor estimated in October that the ac- 
tual number of unemployed persons in 
Italy was about 1,400,000. 

The recent trend of industrial produc- 
tion is indicated in the following index 
tabulation (1939=100) of the General 
Confederation of Italian Industry: 


1946 1047 


Industry 


September 
December 
September 


March 
June 


lextile 66.0. 60.0 
Mining 53.9) 56.5 | 58.0 | 47.0 54.0 
Metallurgy 51.8 | 39.9 | 49.6 | 70.0 | 79.0 
Construction material 60.6 47.8 | 34.9 | 530.0 60.0 
Electric power 103.4 | 90.0 | 90.8 |120.2 | 103.8 
Chemical 47.7 | 45.7 | 46.7 | 72.6 4.5 
General 60.2 | 51.3 | 52.0 | 70.0 73.0 
Not availabl 
The chemical-industry index, constructed by the 
Central Institute of Statistics on the basis of Monte- 
catini’s index which uses the more nearly normal prewar 


vear 1938 as a base, reveals a brighter picture: Chemicals, 
September 1946, 61.7; December 1946, 58.9; March 1947, 
ind September 1947, 83.0 


A production census of the important 
mechanical industry (automotive, ship- 
building, machinery, and the like) has 
been conducted by the new Fund for the 
Financing of the Mechanical Industry 
(FIM), permitting a reliable estimate of 
over-all output in this field for the first 
time. According to this source, the pro- 
duction of 3,650 firms, employing 453,000 
workers, totaled 360,000,000,000 lire in 
value during the first 9 months of 1947. 
Exports reached 69,000,000,000 lire. For 
the full year 1947, FIM has estimated 
that total output, including that of 
numerous smaller firms not censused, 
may reach about 600,000,000,000 lire and 
represent, perhaps, 85 percent of the 
equivalent production in 1938. 

The Italian textile situation is char- 
acterized by difficulties in exportation of 
manufactured products. Cotton imports 
have declined; stocks currently are ade- 
quate un an over-all basis, although un- 
evenly distributed among individual 
mills. Mill activity continues at the rate 
of about 200,000 metric tons per year. 
The wool situation is satisfactory, pri- 
marily because the industry is still en- 


gaged in processing contracts for foreign 
account. Direct exports of woolen man- 
ufacturers are relatively insignificant, 
and much concern is expressed as to the 
availability of wool when present con- 
tracts are completed. The silk industry 
reportedly faces a serious depression, 
with raw silk stocks estimated at 4,000,- 
000 kilograms. The 1947 hemp crop is 
placed at 50,000 metric tons with world 
demand far exceeding the 1947-48 export 
quota of 10,000 tons. 

A seasonal decline in industrial activ- 
ity began in November, when electricity 
restrictions were reimposed in the North, 
requiring the closing down of many in- 
dustries for 2 workdays each week. Al- 
locations of both domestic and imported 
coal continued at high level, however, 
with distribution of more than 1,000,000 
metric tons, monthly since August. The 
prewar monthly average was about 
1,400,000 tons during comparable months. 

Foreign-trade figures as published by 
the Italian Government for the first half 
of 1947 list imports valued at 198,000,- 
000,000 lire and exports of 85,000,000,000. 
Exports had declined from a high of 
nearly 16,000,000,000 lire in March to less 
than 14,000,000,000 in June. However, 
exports to the United States in Septem- 
ber and October averaged $4,300,000 
monthly, as compared with an average 
of $2,300,000 for each of the 3 preceding 
months. 

A number of important trade agree- 
ments have been signed by Italy during 
the last 3 months, including those with 
Argentina (signed October 13), Portugal 
(October 14), Switzerland (October 16), 
and Bulgaria (November 5). The Ar- 
gentine agreement provides for the ex- 
tension of credits ey Argentina to Italy 
in the amount of 700,000,000 pesos. A 
5-year agreement with Yugoslavia, orig- 
inally initialed April 19, 1947, will con- 
tain a special protocol (initialed Novem- 
ber 13) providing for Italian exports of 
industrial machinery and equipment to 
the value of $150,000,000 over the full 
period. Yugoslavia is to supply most of 
the raw materials required, as well as 
other products which Italy considers es- 
sential. Final signature of the agree- 
ment is expected soon. 

Provisional figures for principal State 
revenues for the months of July, August, 
September, and October amounted to 
53,300,000,000 (revised), 57,100,000,000, 
54,000,000,090, and 55,700,000,000 lire, 
respectively, as compared with an aver- 
age of 29,300,000,000 monthly for all rev- 
enue for the preceding fiscal year. Ina 
speech on November 9, the Budget Min- 
ister stated that, as a result of the pres- 
ent Government policy of approving new 
expenditures only when new revenues 
are foreseeable to cover them, the esti- 
mated budget deficit for the present year 
has remained at about 300,000,000,000 
lire, even though estimated expenditures 
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have risen from 800,000,000,000 to 1,100,- 


000,000,000. Estimated revenues rose 
correspondingly from 500,000,000,000 to 
800,000,000,000 lire. The public debt re- 
cently has been announced as totaling 
2,098,000,000,000 lire. The Council of 
Ministers on November 27 approved 
measures resulting in additional taxes or 
increased prices for sugar, petroleum 
products, and tobacco. The tax on 
transfers of goods and services (imposta 
sull’entrata) was increased by 1 percent, 
this increase to remain in effect until 
December 31, 1948. These measures are 
expected to result in additional revenues 
of 96,000,000,000 lire during the present 
fiscal year. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Rates of Import Duty for Items in 
Schedule I of the United States-Mezican 
Trade Agreement: Corrections.—Certain 
errata in the Mexican Decree of December 15, 
which increased import duties on Schedule 
I items of the United States-Mexico Trade 
Agreement, were published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of December 20, 1947. 

The following corrections should be made 
in the new import duties and ad valorem 
rates on Schedule I items published in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 27, 
1947: 


" . ay 
A = Description pecs ion 
t10 duty duty 
Percent- 
Pesos age 
i. 22.13 | Powdered milk. 0. 10 
1. 23. 41 Lard 25 ] 
2.31.22 | Cottonseed 03 s 
2.31.32 | Hops 09 2 
3.21.09 | Clay 45 7 
3. 23.02 | Sulfur x 70 s 
3.31.85 | Tile 1.35 5 
3.31.86 | Tile 2.3 
8. 50.00 | Calculating machines ] 
3.33.00 | Faience 30) a) 


Panama 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 


(Dated December 13, 1947) 


There was a slight improvement in 
general business conditions during No- 
vember, this being the first upward move- 
ment to be recorded for several months. 
As the period under review drew to a 
close, business still could be classified as 
quiet, but there was evidence that Christ- 
mas buying would be active. Fewer dif- 
ficulties were experienced with collec- 
tions, and general banking activity was 
somewhat stronger than during the pre- 
ceeding months. However, credit risks 
continued to be watched closely. It was 
reported that in November a large whole- 
saler of piece goods and one or two smal] 
firms liquidated their business in order 
to avoid financial difficulties. Despite 
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the slight improvement in business gen- 
erally, construction firms complained 
that November was a very poor month. 
These organizations had many projects 
on hand, but actual initiation was sus- 
pended by reason of trade uncertainties. 
Such companies found it hard in some 
cases to make collections from subcon- 
tractors, who in turn had difficulty in 
collecting certain of their accounts. 

Business conditions in Colon during 
November more or less paralleled the 
trade situation in Panama City. The 
announcement that two large tourist 
ships would arrive in Colon during De- 
cember was most welcome to Colon mer- 
chants whose business has been very 
slow of late. Since the end of the war, 
the latter city has suffered considerably 
because of the lack of tourist trade and 
the great reduction in numbers of 
armed-service personnel in this area, as 
well as a tapering off of projects which 
were being carried out by U. S. govern- 
mental agencies in the Canal Zone. 

Considerable interest was evinced by 
various groups in the reported possibility 
that the United States might purchase 
large amounts of commodities in Latin 
America to implement the Marshall 
Plan. Discussion of the matter provoked 
further thought in regard to concentrat- 
ing on the market possibilities that are 
ever present in the Canal Zone. In some 
quarters, criticism was voiced over the 
fact that Panama “failed to take ad- 
vantage of its economic opportunities” 
during the 1941-45 period, and the Gov- 
ernment and people were urged not to 
lose sight of the trade possibilities in 
Panama and the Zone. 

Considerable interest continued to be 
shown in the free-port project which, it 
is anticipated, will be established in 
Colon. The Panamanian Government 
invited a United States construction 
firm, which specializes in port facilities, 
to send several experts to Panama to 
make preliminary studies and recom- 
mendations for the building of piers, 
warehouses, and other facilities neces- 
sary for the operation of a free-trade 
zone. The Government’s action is an 
outgrowth of a report made in 1946 by a 
free-port expert of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

On November 19, 1947, a United States 
concern opened a soft-drink bottling 
plant in Panama City. This is the fourth 
in a series of plants being established in 
Latin America by that company. 

The Controller General of Panama re- 
cently released figures on the Republic’s 
public debt. It was announced that the 
public debt as of June 30, 1947, amounted 
to $23,468,029 compared with $19,896,469 
and $17,259,393 as of December 31, 1946, 
and December 31, 1945, respectively. The 
external debt was listed as $15,785,046 
and the internal debt as $7,681,983 on 
June 30, 1947. 





It was indicated in November by Pana- 
manian officials that the Government- 
controlled gambling casino made a net 
profit of $61,758 during the 3 months 
ended in October. 

The Controller General announced 
that he had completed budget estimates 
for the fiscal (calendar) year 1948 as re- 
spects expenditures by several ministries 
and that a reduction of some $3,000,000 
under the 1947 figure of approximately 
$40,500,000 appeared imperative. Re- 
portedly, this would cause drastic budget 
slashes in all ministries. It is under- 
stood that there will be no reductions 
in salaries, but that the number of em- 
ployees and certain unnecessary expenses 
will be reduced. A proposal for 1948 is 
that those employees to whom official 
cars are assigned must in the future hire 
their own chauffeurs and pay for the 
operation and upkeep of the cars. 

The Transportes Aereos Panama, a 
new Panamanian air line, engaged in 
international passenger and cargo trans- 
portation, made its first flight during No- 
vember to New York from Panama with 
a cargo of fish. It was reported that the 
company intends ultimately to operate 
eight four-engine planes between Pan- 
ama and various destinations. 

The Peruvian International Airways 
(PIA) announced the signing of inter- 
air-line agreements with certain United 
States aviation companies establishing 
connections with PIA at New York for 
passengers, mail, and cargo. On Novem- 
ber 28, 1947, PIA inaugurated a 25 per- 
cent reduction in express rates on ship- 
ments of 100 pounds or more, and in 
November the same organization in- 
creased its New York-Lima schedules to 
three flights a week. This company op- 
erates four-engine Douglas DC-4’s on a 
direct through service between New York 
and Santiago by way of Washington, 
Habana, Panama, Lima, and Antofa- 
gasta. 

The National Assembly convened on 
September 19, 1947, for a special session, 
called by the President of the Republic, 
to give consideration to the Sanitary and 
Labor Codes only. On November 15, 
1947, the Assembly was adjourned after 
it had approved such legislation. The 
Sanitary Code will go into effect the first 
of the year (1948) and the Labor Code 
on March 1, 1948. 

During November the Panama Lions 
Club announced that plans had been 
formulated for an industrial exposition 
to be held in February 1948. The Club 
anticipates that the Fair will surpass, in 
all aspects, the industrial exhibition held 
last year, and that it will become an an- 
nual event. Near the latter part of No- 
vember it was announced that 30 reser- 
vations already had been made for space 
at the industrial exposition, which will 
include foreign as well as domestic 
enterprises. 
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Union of South 
Africa 


Tariff and Trade Controls 


Motor Cars Temporary Reduction of 
Duty—tThe range of f. o. b. valuations of 
motor cars in the import tariff have been 
raised temporarily by £200 each, the rates of 
duty remaining the same, according to a 
notice in the Union of South Africa Govern- 
ment Gazette of December 19, 1947, effective 
14 days after publication. The new schedule 
is as follows: 


duty 


Product 


Maximum duty 


N 
Minimum duty 
Intermediate 


129 Motorcars,excludingradio 
ipparatu Per Per Per 
i) Of a free-on-board 00 100 100 
value not exceeding pounds pounds pounds 
£600) £1/3/0| £1/3/0! £1/3/0 
to be calculated to 
the nearest 25 pounds 
ind in addition 
Tires and tulbx n ex Per Per Per 
cess of one each per pound pound) pound 
running wheel £0/0/7 | LOsO/9, LO/0/9 
b) Of a free-on-board Percent) Percent, Percent 
lue exceeding £000 ad ad ad 
it not exceeding pralorem valorem|ralorem 
£800 25 25 25 
Of a free-on-board 


value exceeding £S00, uy ww 4“) 


ipplies to imports o 
i¢ minimum rate applies 
| rai 


1 
rt 
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United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 
PILoT CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


A pilot census of distribution, originally 
scheduled for 1947, will be taken in 1948, 
by the Board of Trade in a number of 
selected areas in Great Britain. This 
census will be carried out in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Census 
of Distribution Committee as a prelimi- 
nary to the first full census which will be 
taken in 1950. 

The principal object of the pilot census, 
which is voluntary, is to gain experience 
for the full census, which will be com- 
pulsory. It is limited in area to certain 
counties and towns in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, and is also limited as to 
the types of trade and services covered. 


Exchange and Finance 


Tax Deducttons for Advertising Erpendi- 
tures—Sir Stafford Cripps, Minister of Eco- 
nomic Affairs and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, announced recently that the pro- 
posed plan to “tax’’ expenditures spent on 
advertising has been dropped and that the 
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United States’ Foodstuffs-Trade Figures Reveal 
Significant Export and Import Trends 


Exports of foodstuffs from the United 
States during the month of October 1947 
amounted to $191,467,000 compared with 
$70,903,000 in October 1946, an increase 
of $120,564,000 or 170 percent, the Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce has reported. Exports in 
October 1947 exceeded those for the 
preceding month by $16,243,000 or 9 
percent. 

During the first 10 months of 1947 
United States exports of foodstuffs 
amounted to $1,962,600,000, an increase 
of $172,370,000, or 9 percent, over the cor- 
responding period of 1946. 

Major increases in exports of food- 
stuffs during October 1947 compared with 
October 1946 were recorded for un- 
canned beef, veal and pork, fresh or fro- 
zen poultry and game, sausage casings, 
lard, condensed milk and cream, evapo- 
rated milk and cream, dried whole milk, 
dried skimmed milk, butter, cheese, 
canned salmon, canned sardines, dried 
eggs, barley malt, corn, grain sorghums, 
milled rice, wheat, wheat flour, biscuits 
and crackers, oilcake and meal, mixed 
dairy feeds, dry beans, white potatoes, 
canned asparagus, canned peas, apples, 
grapes, fresh pears, raisins and currants, 
dried prunes, canned peaches, canned 
pears, canned pineapples, canned fruits 
for salad, peanuts, walnuts, roasted cof- 
fee, refined sugar, and chewing gum. 

Major decreases in exports during Oc- 
tober 1947 compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1946 were recorded 
for whole eggs, oats, and refined soybean 
oil. 

Total value of foodstuffs imports dur- 
ing October 1947 amounted to $149,738,- 
000 compared with $98,366,000 in Octo- 
ber 1946, an increase of $51,372,000 or 52 
percent. 

During the first 10 months of 1947, 
United States imports of foodstuffs 
amounted to $1,350,723,000 compared 
with $1,052,788,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1946, an increase of $297,935,- 
000 or 29 percent. 

United States imports of foodstuffs 
during October 1947 recorded substantial 
increases over October 1946 in canned 
beef, canned sardines, pickled or salted 
cod and haddock, white potatoes, canned 
tomatoes, bananas, prepared or preserved 
pineapples, pistachio nuts, prepared 
coconut meat, chocolate, coffee, tea, 


whole mustard seed, unground black 
pepper, cane sugar, and whisky. 

Imports of edible olive oil, cocoa beans, 
and inedible molasses recorded decreases 
in quantity but increases in value in Oc- 
tober 1947 compared with October 1946. 

Major decreases in imports during Oc- 
tober 1947 compared with October 1946 
were recorded for cheese, wheat, cotton- 
seed oilcake and meal, tapioca, whole 
coconuts, unground capsicum, unground 
cassia, sugar candy and confectionery, 
still wines, and malt liquors. 

Nonfood agricultural items exported 
recording substantial increases in Octo- 
ber 1947 over October 1946 were inedible 
tallow, crude coconut oil, linseed oil, 
crude soybean oil, vegetable seeds, flue- 
cured leaf tobacco, burley leaf tobacco, 
cigar leaf tobacco, cigarettes, and corn- 
starch and cornflour. 

Decreases in the nonfood agricultural 
items exported in October 1947 compared 
with October 1946 were shown for dark- 
fired Kentucky and Tennessee leaf to- 
bacco and dark Virginia leaf tobacco. 

Major increases in nonfood agricul- 
tural imports in October 1947 compared 
with October 1946 were reported for cas- 
torbeans, copra, and hops. 

Decreases in nonfood agricultural] im- 
ports in October 1947 compared with the 
corresponding period of 1946 were shown 
for cod-liver oil, flaxseed, tung oil, lin- 
seed oil, oiticica oil, alfalfa seed, tulip 
bulbs, filler cigar leaf tobacco, and cigars 
and cheroots. 





Americans Buy Australian 


Pearl Shell 


The Australian pearling industry is 
well over its war dislocation, say official 
Commonwealth reports. Production of 
pearl shell in 1947 from luggers operat- 
ing from Broome (Western Australia) 
was expected to be worth $640,000, and 
the industry is aided by the ready mar- 
ket for shell in the United States. Lug- 
gers are also busy out of Darwin (North- 
ern Territory). 

Some luggers are manned by Aus- 
tralians, others have crews from Koe- 
pang and Timor in the East Indies. 
Australian exservicemen are reported to 
be doing well with their luggers. 





Government has agreed to the appointment 
of a working party to investigate and report 
on the subject. 

It was proposed in the Autumn Budget 
speech that 50 percent of the sum spent by 
business houses for advertising be made tax- 
able, whereas previously the entire amount 
had been credited as a business expense and 


thereby made tax-exempt. The decision not 
to adopt this new policy will impose no 
burden on revenue for the current fiscal year 
but will result in the hypothetical loss of 
£10,000,000 during the 1948-49 fiscal year, 
thus reducing the addition to tax revenue 
which had been provided by the Autumn 
Budget. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of = 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


SHORTAGE OF BussES, LONDON, U. K. 


Of the 6,900 busses and coaches avail- 
able in Greater London in the autumn 
of 1947, 1,100 were of the single-deck 
type. New busses were added before 
the war at the rate of 550 a year; in 
1946 orders were placed for 3,500 busses, 
and only 80 have been delivered. 

As a result of the shortage of spare 
parts, as many as 400 busses in need of 
repair were off the road on one day, and 
in a week 140,000 bus-miles were lost. 
To obtain spare parts, some of the old- 
est busses have been dismantled. 

A daily increase of 1,000,000 passen- 
gers is reported on busses, trams, and 
trolley busses, which are operating 23,- 
000 more miles daily than prewar. 


STATUS OF AUTOMOBILE REPAIR WORK, 
U. K. 


Rapid repair of automobiles is being 
done by a number of garages in the 
United Kingdom, and skilled mechanics 
are being employed. With fewer cars 
on the road and the basic gasoline ration 
abolished, some garages are reported to 
have second-hand-car repair orders for 
more than a year ahead. 

Most of the United Kingdom's 36,000 
gasoline stations before the war had some 
garage equipment and repair facilities; 
the number of stations has since been 
reduced to 30,000. 


U. K. PROMOTING ROLLS-ROYCE SALES IN 
U. S. 


A drive for automobile sales in the 
United States has been undertaken by 
Rolls-Royce Ltd. (U. K.). The cars are 
described as unique combinations of “the 
last word in modern engineering and 
artistry of craftsmanship in coachbuild- 
ing, going back to the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” A 32-horsepower Rolls-Bentley, 
costing about $12,000, is expected to be 
most popular in the United States. 

One hundred and twenty Rolls-Royce 
cars were sold in the United States in 
the period between the end of the war 
and October 1947. The Minister of Eco- 
nomic Affairs has expressed the hope 
that the company’s entire output will be 
sold for dollars, with annual sales 
amounting to $20,000,000. 
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Beverages 


BEER PRODUCTION DECLINES, MEXICO 


The production of beer in Mexico in 
the first half of 1947 decreased from 
the 1946 level. Exports of beer were prac- 
tically nil as compared with the large 
shipments in recent years. These trends 
indicate a smaller demand for imported 
barley and malt for the brewing indus- 
try. Imports during the period August 
1947 to July 1948 are not expected to ex- 
ceed 10,000 metric tons of barley and 
12,000 tons of malt. 

Imports of hops are expected to be 
lower, in line with the reduced produc- 
tion of beer. Some reduction was noted 
in 1947. Import requirements from Au- 
gust 1947 to July 1948 have been esti- 
mated at 800 metric tons. 


WINE PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
TRADE, SWITZERLAND 


Production of wine in Switzerland has 
varied greatly from year to year as that 
country is but a climatic outpost of the 
typical wine-growing regions. For ex- 
ample, 1933 production totaled only 240,- 
000 hectoliters (1 hectoliter is equivalent 
to 26.42 U. S. gallons); output in 1935 
soared to 1,100,000 hectoliters and 1944 
production totaled 1,050,000 hectoliters. 
Slightly over 80 percent of all Swiss wines 
are white and the remainder, red. 

During the past 8 years average an- 
nual production of wine amounted to 
740,000 hectoliters. It is expected that 
the 1947 grape crop will yield about 650,- 
000 hectoliters, according to estimates of 
Federal authorities. Trade estimates 
range from 805,000 to 840,000 hectoliters. 

Before World War II Swiss production 
of wine averaged 550,000 to 600,000 hecto- 
liters annually and imports varied from 
1,000,000 to 1,100,000 hectoliters, which 
gave a total of from 1,600,000 to 1,700,000 
hectoliters available for consumption, or 
from 38 to 40 liters per capita per year 
(2 liter=1.0567 quarts). It is believed 
that consumption will be stabilized at 
40 liters so long as purchasing power 
permits. 

In 1946, Switzerland imported 1,153,- 
727 hectoliters of wine as compared with 
722,070 hectoliters in 1945. Imports in 
the first 9 months of 1947 totaled 675,923 
hectoliters, which came chiefly from 
Italy, France, Portugal, Spain, Algeria, 
and Hungary. 


About 2,000,000 hectoliters of domestic 
and foreign wines appeared on the mar- 
ket in 1946. This explains why, although 
stocks of grape growers are insignificant, 
those of wine merchants are important. 

Consumption of wine declined during 
the summer of 1947. This situation and 
the fact that imported wines were offered 
at 80 francs per hectoliter,; delivery Lu- 
cerne, and that in 1946 large amounts of 
nonalcoholic wines were produced and 
sold, explain why farmers who preferred 
not to sell their wine in 1946 at 1.10 francs 
a liter had difficulty in finding buyers, 
during the last half of 1947, willing to 
pay 0.80 to 0.85 franc for the same qual- 
ity. 

More white wine is produced in Switz- 
erland than can be consumed locally 
(red wine is more in demand). The ex- 
porting of the better grades is promoted. 
About 10 years ago the Swiss Office for 
Trade Expansion created the Association 
of Exporters of Swiss Wines for that pur- 
pose. The countries most interested in 
Swiss wines are Belgium and Sweden, 
and it is hoped that a market will de- 
velop in the United States 


| . 
Chemicals 
EXPORTS OF FERTILIZER, CANADA 


Canadian exports of fertilizers in the 
10-month period January-October 1947 
were more than $1,000,000 greater in 
value than those in the corresponding 
period of 1946, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports. Totals were $28,557,- 
000 and $27,240,000, respectively. 
PRODUCTION OF CRUDE SULFUR, GREECE 

Greek production of crude sulfw 
dropped to 250 metric tons in 1946, ac- 


cording to preliminary figures. Output 
in 1945 was 1,300 tons 


U. K.’s Imports INCREASE 


Imports of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts into the United Kingdom in October 
1947 were at higher levels than usual, 
according to the Board of Trade. They 
were valued at £3,380,000, bringing the 
total for the 10 months January—October 
1947 to £22,010,000, compared with £14,- 
280,000 in the first 10 months of 1946. 

The October increase is attributed 
largely to imports from the United 
States, which rose to £1,590,000 from 
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£904,000 in September. Heavy imports 
of industrial alcohol came principally 
from the United States. 


Coal 


PROSPECTS IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Coal could be produced in Wankie, 
Southern Rhodesia, at a cost of less than 
10 shillings (about $2) per ton at the 
pithead, by applying modern techniques, 
according to Sir Miles Thomas, Chair- 
man of the Development and Coordinat- 
ing Commission of Southern Rhodesia, 
in his report to the Royal Empire Society 
on November 26. Sir Thomas said that 
the Wankie deposits are only 300 feet 
below the ground and the seams are 26 
feet thick. Native labor is available at 
about $1 per shift. 


CoAL OUTPUT ON UPGRADE IN U. K. 


Weekly production of coal during the 
first half of December was the highest 
since August 1940. Production usually 
reaches a peak during pre-Christmas 
weeks, as miners earn Christmas money. 
Data for the first 2 weeks of December 
are shown below: 


Number of long tons 
produced 


Potal St 


Deep 
" 


nip 
mined . 


December ¢ 4,206, 700) 4,064, 800) 231, 900 
December 13 pre 


liminary 1.6356, 200 4,175,400) 180,800 


PRICES IN U. K. 


British coal export price increases, ef- 
fective December 1, averaged about $5 
per ton, according to an announcement 
made by the National Coal Board on De- 
cember 14. These increases apply to 
bunkering for foreign-going vessels at 
United Kingdom ports beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1948. Export prices for South 
Wales coal now range from $15.50 to 
$16.00 per ton f. o. b 

Coal prices at pithead were advanced 
by about 50 cents per ton, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1948; this means increases in prices 
paid by industrial users and domestic 
consumers as well as in prices paid for 
gas and electricity. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


CACAO-BEAN EXPORTS AND STOCKS; CROP 
ESTIMATE, BRAZIL 


Exports of cacao beans from Brazil 
during October 1947 totaled 72,312 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, as compared with 
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384,265 bags during the like month of 
1946. The United States took 54,250 
bags and 300,400 bags, respectively. Ar- 
rivals during October 1947 amounted to 
69,221 bags as against 462,191 bags in 
October 1946. 

Stocks of cacao beans at Bahia at the 
end of October 1947 were estimated at 
38,000 bags, whereas in 1946 they totaled 
426,726 bags. 

The Cocoa Institute of Bahia and local 
exporters still estimated the 1947-48 crop 
at 1,500,000 bags of 60 kilograms each in 
October. 


COLOMBIA’S COFFEE CROP, EXPORTS, AND 
FRICES 


The 1947 Colombian coffee production 
has been estimated at 6,000,000 bags of 
60 kilograms each. 

Exports during September’ 1947 
amounted to 462,451 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, as compared with 427,912 bags in 
August and 426,093 bags in September 
1946. The United States took 439,453 
bags in September 1947 and Canada, 
19,017 bags. 

Prices paid abroad for Colombian cof- 
fee improved progressively through Sep- 
tember and October 1947, and the trade 
was confident that the favorable price 
position would continue to the end of 
the year. 


Dairy Products 


IMPORTS OF MILK, BUTTER, AND CHEESE, 
BOLIVIA 


Bolivia produces little or no powdered, 
condensed, or evaporated milk and de- 
pends on imports to supplement the in- 
adequate national production of milk. 
In 1946 imports of powdered milk 
amounted to 407 tons and of evaporated 
and condensed milk, 2,719 tons. The 
United States supplied 392 tons and 2,041 
tons, respectively. 

Butter production is estimated at 5 
tons annually. Cheese production is 
somewhat higher. Imports of butter in 
1946 amounted to 224 tons and of cheese, 
58 tons. Argentina was the chief sup- 
plier. Butter imports during the first 
half of 1947 totaled 39 tons and cheese 
imports, 17 tons. 


CANADA’S CONSUMPTION, PRODUCTION, AND 
STOCKS OF MILK AND BUTTER 


Canadian consumption of butter and 
whole milk increased in 1947 despite 
higher prices. Butter consumption to- 
taled 257,000,000 pounds in the first 9 
months of 1947 as compared with 232,- 
000,000 during the corresponding period 
in 1946, although the Montreal price in 
September 1947 was 59 cents. It was 49 
cents in September 1946 when butter was 
rationed and under price control. 
Whole-milk consumption in the Janu- 
ary—September period of 1947 was 12.72 
pounds per capita, as compared with 


11.11 pounds in the corresponding period 
of 1946. 

Creamery-butter production in Canada 
in the first 9 months of 1947 totaled 237,- 
600,000 pounds, as against 225,211,000 
pounds during the like period of 1946. 
Stocks of creamery butter in cold storage 
and dairy factories on October 1, 1947, 
amounted to 73,497,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 70,770,000 pounds on October 
1, 1946. 


Grains and Products 


COLOMBIA BECOMING LESS DEPENDENT ON 
IMPORTS OF RICE 


Rice production in Colombia was ex- 
pected to reach an all-time high in 1947. 
Expanded acreage and favorable weather 
contributed to an estimated output of 
100,000 metric tons of milled rice. This 
figure is about 20,000 tons above esti- 
mated production in 1946. 

Imports of rice have steadily decreased 
since 1939, when they amounted to 22,218 
metric tons. In 1945 imports were vir- 
tually nil, and in 1946 exports exceeded 
imports by about 6,000 tons. Exports 
and imports in 1947 probably balanced. 

With the good crops harvested in 1947, 
there should be no need for importing 
rice in 1948. Exceptional instances might 
arise where small quantities would be 
needed to fill temporary shortages in cer- 
tain areas. A prospective shortage of 
wheat and flour may also increase the 
demand for rice toward the end of 1948. 


PERvU’s GRAIN SUPPLIES 


Consumption of corn, barley, rice, and 
quinua in Peru usually is about the same 
as production, but imports of wheat are 
necessary. Wheat is grown in Peru prin- 
cipally as a subsistence crop. 

Production of wheat in 1947 was es- 
timated at 100,000 metric tons, about the 
same as in recent previous years. Com- 
mercial flour mills expected to purchase 
less than 5,000 tons from the crop, as 
most of it is consumed where grown. The 
commercial demand for flour is estimated 
at 140,000 to 150,000 metric tons annually, 
requiring the milling of 180,000 tons of 
wheat. 

The 1947 imports of wheat probably to- 
taled about 130,000 tons, as compared 
with 110,178 tons in 1946. However, there 
was a large deficit early in 1947 which 
caused serious bread scarcity between 
ship arrivals. 

In general, the failure to import greater 
quantities of wheat is caused by the world 
shortage. Specifically, the Peruvian buy- 
ers have been experiencing trouble as a 
result of extremely high prices, uncertain 
shipments from Argentina, and the re- 
luctance of the United States and other 
sellers to allocate wheat to Peru whose 
customary source of supply is Argentina. 

The Ministry of Agriculture estimated 
recently the 1947 output of corn at 404,- 
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000 metric tons. The estimate for 1946 
was 370,000 tons, but the supplies have 
been tight and further increase in pro- 
duction would find a ready market. 
Practically all of the corn is used directly 
for human consumption; little is fed to 
livestock or poultry. The product is 
used green, boiled, or parched, and in 
weak alcoholic beverages. 

Rice is marketed almost wholly for 
sale to the wage-earning population. 
The 1947 crop was small because of 
early-season drought; it was estimated 
at only 85,000 metric tons, compared 
with 110,000 tons in 1946. Fortunately, 
there was a carry-over from 1946, 
amounting to perhaps 15,000 tons, so 
that the total supply appeared to ap- 
proximate 100,000 tons. 

Ordinarily, the supply would have 
filled requirements, but there was a sharp 
increase in demand, consumers desiring 
to buy at the rate of 120,000 tons an- 
nually. The Peruvian Government took 
full control of the crop and in November 
1947 was limiting monthly distribution 
in an effort to extend supplies until the 
next harvest begins in April 1948. Rice 
was scarce in retail outlets, but the Gov- 
ernment contended that per capita dis- 
tribution was not seriously below that of 
previous years. 

Barley production in 1947 was esti- 
mated officially at 143,000 tons, and 
quinua, 30,000 tons. These crops are 
consumed largely by growers and do not 
affect significantly the commercial food 
situation. 


DEFICIT IN SyrRiaA’S SUPPLY OF BREAD 
GRAINS 


Wheat yields were poor throughout 
Syria in 1947. Wheat collections of the 
official grain agency, Mira, totaled only 
about 45,000 metric tons, as compared 
with about 265,000 tons in 1946. Trade 
sources estimated that stocks of wheat 
in November 1947 were about 75,000 tons, 
with 25,000 tons in the black market. At 
November consumption rates, it was es- 
timated that there would be a deficit of 
from 10,000 to 20,000 tons of bread grains, 
including barley. 

Collections of barley totaled only about 
6,000 metric tons. Stocks at the disposal 
of Mira amounted to about 15,000 metric 
tons, and supplies in the black market 
were computed roughly at 10,000 tons. 

The sorghum and millet crop was small, 
and November stocks were estimated at 
8,000 metric tons. 

The 1947 rice crop was reported to be 
exceptionally good, owing to greatly en- 
larged planted area and favorable yields. 
The Government expected that the har- 
vest would be about 25,000 metric tons, 
but trade sources placed the crop at 
15,000 to 18,000 tons. However, annual 
consumption is computed at 30,000 metric 
tons a year, leaving a deficit of about 
15,000 tons tu be imported. The residual 
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supplies before the 1947 harvest were only 
about 250 metric tons. 


TURKEY’S RICE Crop 


Rice production in Turkey during 1947 
was Officially estimated at 41,638 metric 
tons. Production in 1946 amounted to 
40,498 metric tons. The planted area 
was believed to be about the same in both 
years—18,158 hectares (1 hectare equals 
2.471 acres). 

Turkey’s entire rice crop is consumed 
in the country. Small imports have been 
received recently from India, according 
to the Ministry of Agriculture. 

When the 1947 crop was entering the 
market in October, stocks were ample and 
prices remained steady. The carry-over 
from the 1946 crop was sufficient to pre- 
vent any abnormal change in prices be- 
fore the advent of the new crop. 


General Products 


HANDICRAFT ARTICLES To BE PRODUCED IN 
1948, HaITI 


The Haitian handicraft industry ex- 
pects to produce $1,000,000 worth of sisal 
handicraft articles during 1948. Ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 pounds of sisal fiber 
will be utilized and the articles produced 
will include shoes valued at $640,000; 
handbags, $320,000; and other articles 
such as rugs and belts, $40,000. 

Improved products and lower prices, 
especially for sisal shoes, are promised 
by the industry. The average selling 
price for sisal shoes during the year is 
expected to be $1.60 per pair. 


DISPLAY OF DANISH SILVERWARE AND 
JEWELRY 


An exhibition of Danish silverware and 
jewelry was held in Copenhagen from 
November 28 to December 2, 1947. A 
total of 59 firms was represented. Flat 
silver, silver hollow ware, dresser sets, 
and smoking accessories predominated. 
As import permits for raw ‘ingots and 
bars) silver are granted only for the 
manufacture of products to be exported, 
almost all of the articles are produced 
for foreign markets. 

Danish customers purchasing new sil- 
ver products must present the equivalent 
weight in old silver. In order to provide 
for domestic consumption under these 
restrictions, flatware of stainless steel, in 
popular modern designs and stainless- 
steel utensils with silver handles are 
manufactured. 

Another display featured place settings 
entirely of silver, with specially designed 
utensils in smaller sizes for the United 
States market, as the massive sizes cus- 
tomary in Danish dinner service are not 
generally used in the United States. 
Simple, dignified lines predominated. 

The display of jewelry was limited and 
consisted principally of silver brooches, 


earrings, bracelets, pendants, and cuff 
links. Some delicate filigree work was 
outstanding among the few gold orna- 
ments. No gold or gems can be imported 
for jewelry manufacture, and producers 
are dependent upon purchases of old 
gold and jewelry in the domestic market, 
The display was financed by Guldsmede- 
fagets Propagandaforening (Publicity 
Association of the Goldsmith Trade), an 
association comprised of approximately 
200 producers and 1,000 retailers of gold 
and silver products. 


U. K.’s PRODUCTION OF BICYCLES 


Average monthly production of bi- 
cycles in the United Kingdom in 1946 
was 175,900; an average of 83,100 was 
produced for the domestic market. 
Monthly exports during that year aver- 
aged 89,600. Average monthly output 
during the first quarter of 1947 was 184,- 
100 (76,800 for the home market), and 
during the second quarter the monthly 
average was 207,700 (89,200 for home 
consumption). Exports during the first 
9 months of 1947 totaled 1,044,300, or an 
average of 116,033 per month. 


Leather and 
Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 


During the first 9 months of 1947 
Argentina exported hides and skins as 
follows (corresponding figures for 1946 
in parentheses): 3,809,274 cattle hides 
(3,410,745); 134,684 horsehides (259,- 
051) ; 4,515 bales (of 815 pounds) of goat- 
skins (1,720 bales); 341 bales (815 
pounds) of kidskins (401 bales); 5,652 
bales ‘(of 880 pounds) of sheepskins 
(40,878) ; 13 metric tons of pickled hog- 
skins (207); 5,607 metric tons of other 
pickled skins (3,182); and 3,619 metric 
tons of tanned hides (9,169). 


EXPORTS OF TANNINS MATERIALS, 
ARGENTINA 


During October 1947 Argentina ex- 
ported 32,119 metric tons of quebracho 
extract, as compared with 19,309 tons in 
September 1947 and 16,500 tons in Octo- 
ber 1946. The total for the first 10 
months of 1947 was 199,264 tons as com- 
pared with 230,203 tons in like months 
of 1946. 

Approximately 1,900 tons of quebracho 
extract were used in October 1947 as 
compared with 1,803 tons in the preced- 
ing month and 2,919 tons in October 
1946, making a 10-month total of 20,749 
tons in 1947 and 25,637 in 1946. 


CANADA'S FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION 


Production of leather footwear in 
Canada in September 1947 totaled 2,861,- 
820 pairs, as compared with 2,722,686 
pairs in August and 3,489,258 pairs in 
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September 1946. Total production was 
27,428,214 pairs for the first 9 months of 
1947—considerably lower than the 32,- 
772,479 pairs manufactured in the cor- 
responding period of 1946. 

Of the 9-month total in 1947, 9,044,571 
pairs comprised men’s, youths’, and boys’ 
footwear; 14,141,783 pairs, women’s, 
misses’, and growing girls’; 1,867,547 
pairs, children’s; and 2,374,313 pairs, 
babies’ and infants’. 


LEATHER PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED IN 
POLAND 


During September 1947, Poland pro- 
duced 432 tons of sole leather, 44 tons of 
Russian leather, 37 tons of belting, 107,- 
000 square meters of uppers, 6,600 square 
meters of fancy leather, and 660,200 pairs 
of footwear, of which 363,500 pairs were 
wholly of leather, according to a foreign- 
trade publication. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CUTTING PROGRAM IN U. S. AND BRITISH 
ZONES, GERMANY 


The over-all timber-cutting program 
of the British and United States Zones 
of Germany is being coordinated, follow- 
ing a conference between British and 
United States authorities. The bizonal 
timber fellings and requirements from 
October 1947 to October 1948 will be as 
follows: Total fellings, 30,000,000 cubic 
meters; requirements for the German 
economy, 26,445,000 cubic meters (includ- 
ing 9,500,000 cubic meters of firewood) ; 
exports to United Kingdom, 2,000,000 
cubic meters; mandatory United States 
and British military requirements, 1,055,- 
000 cubic meters; and exports to needy 
countries, 500,000 cubic meters. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


DELIVERIES OF PENICILLIN TO U. S. AND 
BRITISH ZONES, GERMANY 


According to recent reports from Ger- 
many, 40,000,000,000 Oxford units of 
penicillin per month are now being de- 
livered regularly to the United States 
and British areas of Germany. This 
quantity is sufficient to continue the pro- 
gram of treatment of venereal disease 
as well as other diseases. Allocation and 
distribution of the penicillin is the re- 
sponsibility of German health authori- 
ties. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MANUFACTURE OF CIN- 
CHONA-DERIVED PRODUCTS, BELGIAN 
CoNnco 


Good progress is being made with 
the exploitation of the Plantations de 
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Quinquinas at Kivu in the Belgian Congo, 
owned by the Union Chimique Belge. In 
collaboration with other cinchona plant- 
ers in the Congo and with the govern- 
ment of the Belgian colony, the Union 
Chimique Belge participated in the re- 
opening of the Congokina factory at Cos- 
termansville, reports the European press. 
This factory was built during the war by 
the Congo government and is responsi- 
ble not only for the production and sale 
of quinine and other cinchone-derived 
products, but also for the sale of the 
surplus cinchona bark. 


IMPROVEMENT IN TRADE OF BELGIAN 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


During the year 1946-47, trade in the 
pharmaceuticals branch of the S. A. 
Union Chimique Belge was hindered by 
the return of foreign competition on the 
Belgian market and by abandonment of 
the manufacture of certain products 
which were made during the war, reports 
the European press. The position has 
gradually improved, and sales of Belgian 
pharmaceuticals have increased both at 
home and abroad. Sales to the Belgian 
colonies in particular have improved as 
a result of a special mission to those 
territories. 


VACCINE PRODUCTION AND STOCKS, JAPAN 


Production of crude toxoid vaccines for 
combatting cholera and diphtheria in 
Japan increased in August 1947 over the 
preceding month. Finished stocks on 
hand as of August 31, of all biologicals 
except antitoxin serums for typhus, 
smallpox and diphtheria were larger than 
in July. The accompanying table shows 
production and stocks of vaccines in Au- 
gust 1947: 


Japan's Production and Stocks of Vaccines 


{In cubie centimeters, unless o therwise indicated] 


Production in 
August 1947 


Stocks on hand 
Aug. 31, 1947 

Item : . = 

Finished 

vaccine 


Crude 
vaccine 


Finished 
vaccine 


Crude 
vaccine 


Cholera 5, 661, 510) 9, 372, 560/2, 934, 400 8, 492, 520 


Typhus 11, 362)... .. |6, 785, 797 
lriple typhoid. | 15,942,900 60, 667, 600) 6, 461, 300 17,812,950 
Smallpox 

(doses) 3, 100 15, 728, 000 1, 355, 475 
Diphtheria an- 

titoxin.. 4, 800 225, 746 
Diphtheria 

toxoid _.\1, 290,000 1, 973,000) 2,382, 200 2, 685, 245 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SWISS PHARMACEUTICAL 
INDUSTRY 


The turn-over in pharmaceutical prep- 
arations sold by Swiss manufacturers 
during 1946 was satisfactory, total quan- 
tities exported exceeding the 1938 figures. 
Delivery capacity was restricted by lack 
of sufficient raw materials, which caused 
reduced volume of manufactures, and by 
the inability of importing countries to 
find means of payment. 


The level of employment in the phar- 
maceutical industry in Switzerland was 
high in 1946, and the supply of coal was 
considered satisfactory despite reduced 
imports from the United States. Never- 
theless, restrictions on the use of electric 
power at the end of 1946 also retarded 
output. 

The Swiss pharmaceutical industry ex- 
perienced difficulty in obtaining raw ma- 
terials during 1946 for several reasons, 
particularly the reduction of imports 
from the United States, the chief source 
of these materials, because of the ship- 
ping strike in the latter country. The 
expected improvement in obtaining raw 
materials from European sources did not 
materialize. Few materials were avail- 
able from Germany, and purchases from 
Sweden were hampered by appreciation 
of the Swedish currency. Supplies from 
Belgium were extensive, but deliveries 
from England did not reach the desired 
proportions. 

The chief price problems facing Swiss 
manufacturers of pharmaceuticals in 
1946 were the rising costs of raw mate- 
rials and the fluctuations in price levels 
in foreign countries. They found ad- 
justment of their sales policies to changes 
in foreign prices very difficult. 

Since the war, there has been an ap- 
preciable shift in the relative position of 
the sales of Swiss pharmaceuticals on the 
domestic market, compared with exports. 
It is estimated that in prewar years in- 
land sales constituted about 10 percent 
or less of the total sales volume, the 
remainder representing exports. Dur- 
ing and since the war, domestic sales 
increased appreciably, about 29 percent 
of total sales currently being absorbed 
by the home market. The decline in 
competition from German pharmaceu- 
ticals and the increased purchasing power 
of the Swiss population as a result of full 
employment are two reasons for this 
shift. A third factor is the development 
of new products. Since the possibilities 
of export of these items hindered by 
various obstacles, the relative importance 
of the home market increased. 

Exports of Swiss products during 1946 
were handicapped by exchange restric- 
tions. However, dollar restrictions were 
eased, although the shortage of dollars 
has again become an important trade 
obstacle. Since monetary means of pay- 
ment in the case of many countries is 
strictly limited, the volume of Swiss ex- 
ports frequently depends upon the ac- 
ceptance of imports. Consequently, the 
scarcity of goods in European countries, 
with few exceptions, limits the possibility 
of exports to those countries. This caused 
a partial revival of the export contingent 
system, although at the beginning of 1946 
certain circles favored the elimination 
of such restrictive devices. 

Uncertain conditions in the Balkans, 
an important area for the Swiss pharma- 
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ceutical industry, continued and there 
seemed to be little possibility of any 
marked improvement in the near future. 


NEW PLANT TO PRODUCE FHARMACEUTICALS, 
' NETHERLANDS 


Construction of a plant for the pro- 
duction of pharmaceuticals was recently 
announced by the Bonnema and Switsal 
Pharmaceutical works at Apeldoorn in 
the Netherlands, according to foreign 
reports. These two enterprises are re- 
portedly planning a merger under the 
name “United Pharmaceutical Works.” 


Naval Stores. 
Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


NAvVAL-STORES COMPANY TO PRODUCE Soon, 
HONDURAS 


A new naval-stores company has been 
organized recently in Honduras, and pro- 
duction is expected to begin soon. United 
States capital has an interest in this 
enterprise. 


INDIA’S EXPORTS OF SHELLAC AND SEEDLAC 


Exports of shellac from India in Octo- 
ber 1947 were considerably above those 
in September, according to a foreign 
chemical publication. Totals were 19,- 
368 and 14,568 long tons, respectively. In 
the same period, exports of seedlac rose 
from 13,174 to 19,715 tons. 


U. K.’s Imports oF GuM ARABIC, KARAYA, 
AND TRAGACANTH 


British imports of gum arabic during 
the 9 months ended September 1947 
amounted to 149,992 hundredweight, 
valued at £495,288, compared with 197,- 
901 hundredweight valued at £586,998 in 
the like months of 1946. The amount of 
gum karaya imported into the United 
Kingdom in the January-September pe- 
riod of 1947 was 8,943 hundredweight, 
valued at £82,265, in comparison with 
9,136 hundredweight, valued at £77,295 
in the corresponding months of 1946. 

During the first 9 months of 1947, the 
United Kingdom imported a total of 
17,334 hundredweight of gum traga- 
canth, valued at £736,946, compared with 
14,039 hundredweight, valued at £657,695 
in the like months of the preceding year. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


MANUFACTURING IN UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Fifty companies now manufacture 
paint in South Africa, according to the 
foreign press. Some trade sources be- 
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lieve that the Union will be self-sufficient 
in this commodity within a few years. 
However, at present enough machinery 
is not available to permit larger-scale 
production and demands are not being 
met. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


PAPER PRODUCTION IN NORWAY 


Paper production in Norway during 
1947 was estimated at about 400,000 tons, 
or about the same level as in 1938. Ex- 
ports were estimated at 270,000 tons. 

The pulp output has been hampered 
by the shortage of electricity and by lack 
of sufficient water in many rivers to float 
the pulpwood to the mills. The shortage 
also was accentuated by an early freeze. 


PAPER AND PAPERBOARD PRODUCTION, PERU 


Peruvian paper and paperboard pro- 
duction during 1947 was estimated at 
about 18,000 metric tons (1 metric ton 
1.1 short tons), according to the Peru- 
vian paper industry. Preliminary pro- 
duction data for the first 9 months of 
1947 were as follows: 

Metric tons 


Newsprint__--_- 141 
Other printing- . 1, 716 
Writing and other fine papers_- 144 
Coarse papers, including wrapping 6, 328 
a 211 
Other papers- : 409 
Paperboard - 4, 428 

Total. 13, 377 





“Herring Threader” 
Perfected, Say Norwegians 


The Norwegian Industrial Studies So- 
ciety has announced the development of 
a “herring threading” machine—a re- 
markable instrument which promises to 
cut sharply the time now required to 
process brisling and small herring. 

Heretofore, between 3,000 and 4,000 
women have been employed each year 
to carefully thread the hundreds of thou- 
sands of fish on steel wires, following 
which they are processed in smoke- 
houses. Now, however, the experimental 
model of the new machine can clean and 
thread an estimated 15 to 20 bushels of 
brisling per hour, thus doing the work of 
from 10 to 20 workers. 

The “herring threader” is now being 
studied pending construction and instal- 
lation of a full-scale model. Producers 
are regarding the new development with 
extreme interest, as the Norwegian can- 
ning industries have been faced with a 
pressing employment shortage ever since 
liberation. 





Petroleum 
and Products 


PROPOSED NEw Tax NEGATIVED IN BOLIvia 


A proposal to tax petroleum products 
was vetoed by Bolivia’s President Enrique 
Hertzog, with the agreement of the Cabi- 
net, on November 27, 1947. The bill, ap- 
proved by Congress, placed a tax of 0.893 
cents (U.S. on each gallon of crude petro- 
leum produced by the Camiri field and 
1.786 cents on each gallon of gasoline pro- 
duced by the Camiri refinery. The pro- 
ceeds of the measure were to be used for 
road maintenance within the Department 
of Chuquisaca. The Cabinet ruled that 
the care of public highways fell within 
the responsibility of the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works, and that the proposed tax 
would indirectly cause a rise in the cost 
of living. 


IRAN’S OUTPUT, JANUARY-AUGUST 1947 


The Teheran office of the Anglo-Iran- 
ian Oil Co. has announced that petroleum 
production in Iran during the first 8 
months of 1947 was as follows: 


. Number of Number ol 
Month, 1943 “Sesiaeaee barrels (ap 
_— . proximate 

January 1. #40, 000 12. 606, 000 
February 1. 378. 000 LO, 502, 00% 
Marct 1, 430, 000 10, 492, 000 
April 1. 605. 000 12. 337. 000 
May 1, 825, 000 11, 722, 000 
June 1 821,000 13. G47. O01 
July 1. 910, 000 14. 681, 000 
August 2056, 000 15, S04, 000 


Nott Comparable figures for 1946 are not available 


VENEZUELAN PRODUCTION Hits NEw HIGH 


A new production record was estab- 
lished in Venezuela during the second 
week of November, when production 
averaged 1,254,772 barrels per day. 

Meanwhile, the Government continued 
its program of direct sale of royalty crude 
by signing a contract with two United 
States firms on November 29 for the sale 
of 19,200,000 barrels during the calendar 
years 1948 and 1949. While details of 
this sale have not been officially pub- 
lished, it is reported that the premium 
price agreed upon averages about $0.20 
per barrel (U. S. currency). 

An additional 700,000 barrels was sold 
in November to Belgian interests. 


Radio 


BRITISH TRADE STATISTICS 


United Kingdom exports and imports 
of radio equipment in the first 10 months 
of 1947, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1946 and 10 months of 1938, 
are shown in the accompanying table 
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United Kingdom Exports! and Imports of Radio Equipment 


{Quantity in number; value in pounds sterling 2] 


10 months ended Oct. 31 
10 months 1938 


Item 1946 1947 


Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
EY PORTS 
Domestic radio receiving sets, complete, and 
chassis substantially assembled 
Channe! Islands 2 740 £15,969 10, 630) £100, 860 4, 607 £57, 331 
Palestine 129 3, 029 4,750 223, 742 23, 102 263, 484 
Union of South Africa 3, 705 26, Y79 28, OSS 260, 168 30, 601 341, 782 
British India 4, ORS 28, O90 68, 359 613, 568 92,740 | 1,018,930 
British Malaya 1, 466 13, 257 5, 882 63, 509 18, 38, 232, 096 
Other British countries 30, 557 154, 836 $2,173 329, 142 13, 879 534, 203 
Belgium 257 1,730 | 22, 80). 193, 437 12, 609 113, 753 
Egypt 387 3, 537 13, 728 124, 950 19, 577 218, 026 
Iran 36 307 7, O$4 70, 660 24, 798 280, 301 
Brazil 74) 2, 982 4,839 57,913 11,729 141, 555 
Other foreign countrie 26, 427 116, S38 42, US5 $32, 271 5S, 844 648, 459 
Total 70, 533 367, 554 262,218 (2, 470, 220 340,873 3,849, 920 
Valves (tubes), electronic, complete (including 
cathode-ray tubes in 1947 
rransmitting and industrial valves ( 32, 267 245, 549 51, 044 269, 872 
Other valve 1, 838, 263 412,726 3, 06, SOY 895, 618 3, 519, 821 949, 404 
IMPORTS 
Domestic radio receiving sets, complete, and 
chassis substantially assembled 43, 480 101, 476 16, 478 91, 364 4,733 25, 405 
Valves, el ror complete (including cathode 
ray tut n 194 1,015, 243 108,927 | 241, 982 91, 257 1, 254, 132 292, 408 
| por tinen 1 
Phe pound sterling equaled approximately $4.88 in United States currency in 1938; it was stabilized at approximately 
$4.035 4 
Not separate lassified in 1938; included with “Other, including radio tubes.’ 
Source: Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom, October 1947 


Central Sales Organization for Estate 
Produce in July and August shipped 


Rubber and 
Products 





Estimated Rubber Production, Netherlands Indies, January—September 1947 
! i] t 


abroad 5,000 tons of old rubber stocks 
found in Cheribon upon reoccupation by 
Dutch troops. Another 800 or 1,000 tons 
of rubber has probably been exported in 
recent months by private exporters. Of- 
ficial Malayan statistics reveal imports 
of rubber from the Netherlands Indies 
amounting to 170,141 long tons during the 
period under review. By combining these 
figures, it would appear that total rubber 
exports from the Netherlands during 
January—September 1947 were approxi- 
mately 214,000 long tons. 

In the absence of actual production 
figures, the accompanying table, show- 
ing monthly purchases of rubber by Rub- 
berfonds in the various islands along with 
reported imports into Malaya from these 
islands, gives a fair gage of production. 
The table total of 200,617 long tons, when 
reduced by the 542 tons recorded as ex- 
ported to Malaya by Rubberfonds, and 
increased by the 6,851 tons of confiscated 
rubber which was exported by Rubber- 
fonds and which apparently represented 
new production, indicates a total Janu- 
ary—September production of roughly 
207,000 tons. To what producing areas 
the confiscated rubber should be credited 
is not indicated; the same is true of the 
rubber exported by Rubberfonds to Ma- 
laya. 


I~ 


[Long tons 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, NETHERLANDS 
INDIES, JANUARY—SEPTEMBER 1947 Jan- 
, sd Jan Feb ; ei] - : ae Sep uary- 
Total shipments of rubber from the item uary | ruary | Mareh) April | May | Jun july = August | tember! Sep- 
. tember 
Netherlands Indies in the first 9 months 
of 1947 were 214,000 long tons, and total Rementes 
production was 207,000 long tons, judging operts nto —_ . i 13.621 | 16.026 16.192 19.368 19.972 17,906 16,587 14,268 15, 833 a8, 08 
Lubin ma puren cs ‘ . 
from available statistics. Some of the 
. Potal 13,621 16,026 16,192 19,368 19,972 | 17,906 | 16,587 | 13,447 | 15,833 | 148,952 
shipments were from old stocks. The 
Dutch Borneo 
average monthly production for the 9 Imports into Malaya 2,484 | 1,617| 1.385 | 2,044] 2,200] 1,645) 1,350 538 | 1,136 | 14,408 
‘ tubberfonds purchases 973 543 3 2, 14: ), 366 sh 3, 3, , 5g 28, 335 
months was approximately 23.000 tons. Rubberfond ul i 1,9 $543 isd 143 6, 36 1, 68 3,411 3, 140 1, 590 8 
Practically all the rubber exported Potal 4,457 | 6,160 | 4,869) 4,187 | 8,566 | 3,330 | 4,770 | 3,678 | 2,726 | 42,748 
from Sumatra and Riouw has been going Java Pe ae 
Imports into Malava 295 104 1S 14 200 271 301 173 1, 526 
directly to Malaya, along with substan- Rubberfonds purchases 163 24 216 19] 83 10 11 900 
tial amounts from Dutch Borneo and otal 458 330 234 355 283 281 312 173 2, 426 
Banka and Billitoa, and smaller quanti- ee 
“oe a si ' : ’ Imports into Mal 46} 17 45 53 198 Q 12 10 420) 
ties from Java and other Dutch islands. ww wears carchenes 10 Be 3 19 244 18 175 153 105 820 
In addition, the Netherlands Indies Rub- : - : 5 ee z ' : ‘ 
: % otal yt) 105 3 i2 $42 a4 187 163 105 1, 249 
berfonds, official agent of the Nether- 
Riouw 
lands Indies Government, has purchased Imports into Malaya 684 512 595 530 427 288 377 136 162 4,311 
rubber in the various islands, though Other Dutch islends 
irate onal 0 vi 6 6 152 3 32 29 56 43 622 
principally in Dutch Borneo, and has _ we a eae 63 —— 177 a ’ 323 
exported the rubber chiefly to the United — 140 14 043 152 103 32 29 56 13 945 
States and Europe. In recent months, : 
; Potal Netherlands Indies s 
private exporters have shipped some rub- Imports into Malaya 17,207 18,370 18,301 22,311 | 23,100 | 20,151 | 18,665 14,389 | 17,647 | 170,141 
Rubberfonds purchases 2, 209 1,910 3, 885 2, 353 6, 693 1,743 3, YT 3, 391 1,695 | 30,476 
ber, and will gradually supplant the Rub- 
‘ ot 19.416 | 23,280 | 22,186 | 24,664 | 29,793 | 21,804 | 22,262 17,780 | 19,342 | 200, 617 
berfonds in this activity throughout the Potes wis ya Jags ae ' 
Indies. s ‘ Netherlands Indies Rubberfonds and official Malayan statistics 


Available figures indicate that during 





the first 9 months of 1947, Rubberfonds 
has shipped 38,654 long tons of rubber, 
including 6,851 tons confiscated by Dutch 
patrol boats. Of this total, some 542 tons 
were shipped to Malaya. In addition the 


A factory for the production of peni- 
cillin, synthetic hormones, and other 
products is to be established at Humenne, 
Slovakia, reports the foreign press. 


January 10, 1948 


A public-health exhibition train, which 
began a 3-month tour of the Kanto re- 
gion in Japan on November 1, 1947, was 
scheduled to tour all areas in the country. 
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Shipbuilding 


CLAN LINE’s POSITION TODAY 


Of the prewar fleet of 58 ships of the 
Clan Line (Peninsular & Orient Steam 
Navigation Co.), 36 were lost during the 
war. Now all but 3 have been replaced. 

Of 6 new ships under construction, 2 
are driven by turbine engines and 4 by 
Diesels. They will carry derricks capable 
of lifting up to 50 tons and are arranged 
so that four gangs, if necessary, could 
work at the same time in any one of the 
5 holds. 

Other features are a large clear deck 
space for bulky objects, holds fitted with 
flood lighting, refrigerated chambers with 
ultra-low temperatures, and chambers 
with special cooling arrangements for 
penicillin and other drugs. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


HUNGARIAN SOAP OUTPUT 


In accordance with Hungary’s Three- 
Year Plan to expand production, output 
of soap in 1947-48 is forecast at 10,000 
tons, valued at 49,185,000 forints. The 
goal for 1948—49 is 18,000 tons, valued at 
88,785,000 forints, and for 1949-50, 22,500 
tons, valued at 110,520,000 forints. The 
amount of production of soap in 1938 to- 
taled 20,000 tons, valued at 99,000,000 
forints. 


IMPORTS FROM U.S. TO Kuwalt 


For the first-three quarters of 1947, 
imports of soap and toiletries into the 
port of Kuwait (in the independent prin- 
cipality of Kuwait, on the Persian Gulf) 
from the United States included in these 
items: Perfumery, 66 pounds; toilet ar- 
ticles, 6,505 pounds; toothpaste, 2,162 
pounds; and soap, 27,000 pounds. (All 
weights are gross weights.) 


Guarac Woop OIL AND PETITGRAIN OIL: 
PARAGUAY’S EXPORTS TO U.S. 


Declared exports of petitgrain oil from 
Paraguay to the United States during the 
first 10 months of 1947 amounted to 
43,132 kilograms, valued at $236,002, com- 
pared with 71,341 kilograms, valued at 
$450,175, in the like period of 1946. 

Guaiac wood oil exports (declared) 
from Paraguay to the United States in the 
first 10 months of 1947 totaled 2,860 kilo- 
grams, valued at $11,293, as compared 
with 2,440 kilograms, valued at $11,476, 
during the corresponding months of 1946. 





Mechanical air-conditioning for thea- 
ters is little known in Lebanon, being 
installed in only one theater, in Beirut. 
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Textiles and 


Related Products 


GREECE’S 1946 FicuREs Now AVAILABLE 


Among the major industries in Greece, 
the textile industry made the best recov- 
ery during 1946. Average production for 
the year was at the rate of 57.5 percent 
of prewar, but the cotton spinning and 
weaving industry alone operated at a 
rate of 66.7 percent. In point of invest- 
ment, number of persons employed and 
value of output, the textile industry is by 
far the most important. In 1946 the 
value of output was 30 percent of the 
country’s total industrial production, 
and accounted for nearly 40 percent of 
the industrial employment. Cotton mills 
and rayon filament yarn plants were well 
supplied with raw materials throughout 
the year, but the wool industry was 
hampered by lack of worsted yarns for- 
merly imported and now in scare supply 
abroad. 


HUNGARY'S PROGRAM ASSERTEDLY OFF TO 
Goop START 


Cotton-fabric production in Hungary, 
under the Three-year Plan (in operation 
only since August 1, 1947) amounted to 
11,000,000 meters (1 meter=1.096 yards) 
during August 1947, thus exceeding the 
target of 10,500,000 meters, according to 
a foreign trade publication. 

Output of silk fabrics at 788,000 meters 
during the month was also above the goal 
of 732,000 meters, it is stated. 

Production of flax and linen piece 
goods reached a total of 486,000 meters 
as against the target of 500,000 meters. 


SHIPMENTS FROM MADAGASCAR 


Exports from Madagascar during the 
first 9 months of 1947 included 1,518.7 
metric tons of sisal fiber and 4,106.6 tons 
of raphia. Imports included 501.8 metric 
tons of jute bags, 3,230.1 tons of cotton 
cloth, 221.5 tons of wool cloth, and 86.7 
tons of silk and rayon cloth. 


REUNION’S PURCHASES 


Imports into Reunion during the first 
9 months of 1947 included the following 
(unit: kilograms): Jute bags, 701,500; 
cotton cloth, 296,200; woolen cloth, 47,- 
700; silk cloth 9,200; sewing thread, 
8,200. 


Cotton and Products 


BELGIAN ACTIVITY 


Cotton-yarn production in Belgium 
totaled 5,952 metric tons in August 1947 
as compared with 6,098 tons in July. 

Imports of raw cotton during August 
amounted to 6,975 metric tons, of which 
the United States supplied 547 tons, India 
3,177 tons, Brazil 1,405 tons, and the Bel- 
gian Congo 1,148 tons. 


HUNGARIAN TRADE 


During October 1947 Hungary exported 
184 tons of cotton fabrics, and imported 
3,600 tons of raw cotton, according to a 
foreign trade periodical. 


Silk and Products 
ITALIAN EFFORTS AND DILEMMAS 


Problems confronting the Italian silk 
industry were the topic of discussion at 
a special congress held in Milan the latter 
part of October 1947. 

The Government is giving serious con- 
sideration to a price-support program, 
to help stabilize the industry. It is hoped 
that a program of this type will encour- 
age cocoon growers, because, without 
some measure of assistance, cocoon pro- 
duction in 1948 may decline to one-fourth 
or less of the 1947 total. 

Stocks of raw silk at the end of the 
third quarter of 1947 totaled 4,000,000 
kilograms, of which 1,500,000 kilograms 
represented carry-over from 1945 and 
1946 withheld during the period of de- 
clining prices. Renewed oriental com- 
petition caused prices to break com- 
pletely, and Italian exporters are re- 
ported to be facing actual losses in com- 
peting for world markets. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
RAYON DEVELOPMENTS IN UNITED KINGDOM 


The most interesting development with 
respect to rayon in the United Kingdom 
during October 1947 was a change of pol- 
icy in connection with the production and 
distribution of piece goods woven from 
rayon yarn. In the spring it had been 
arranged that for the May-to-August 
1947 production period, a maximum of 
25 percent of the yarn purchased by man- 
ufacturers should be for goods for the 
export trade. In the next period the 
maximum was raised to 35 percent; but, 
in view of the urgency of the export drive, 
the proportion of yarn to be used for 
making goods for export in the period 
January to April 1948 is a minimum of 
50 percent. 

Consequently, the proportion for meet- 
ing domestic requirements has been cut 
down from a total of 75 percent of pro- 
duction to 65 percent and then to 50 per- 
cent; and deliveries for export in the 
present period will be at least double 
those arranged earlier in 1947. 

Certain home-trade rayon cloths have 
been released for export. They include 
utility cotton-rayon mixtures for dresses, 
curtains, and household textiles, and non- 
utility rayon cloths and cotton-rayon 
mixtures. Rayon utility dress fabrics 
are excluded. 

During October 1947, approximately 
20,100,000 pounds of rayon yarn and 
staple were produced in the United King- 
dom, as compared with 18,700,000 pounds 
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in September, according to a British 
trade publication. 

This makes a total of 96,400,000 pounds 
of yarn and 68,300,000 pounds of staple 
for the first 10 months of 1947. 


Wool and Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN 


Wool production in Spain for the sea- 
son May 1, 1947, to May 1, 1948, is 
roughly estimated at 32,000 metric tons. 

In accordance with the Order of the 
Council of Ministers, dated May 30, 1947, 
each wool grower is required to report to 
the wool syndicate the number of sheep 
at date or dates of shearing and the pro- 
duction by grades. The entire produc- 
tion is then to be made available to the 
National Textile Syndicate. According 
to information available, the Syndicate 
will obtain during the current year ap- 
proximately 20,000 metric tons. The 
balance of production will be consumed 
by the growers or disposed of to small 
fabricating plants in the local villages. 

Imports of raw wool during 1946 
amounted to 3,311.8 metric tons, and ex- 
ports of woolen manufactures totaled 
1,099.4 metric tons. 


TURKEY'S OUTPUT AND TRADE 


Production of wool in Turkey in 1947 is 
estimated at 22,000 metric tons, and 
mohair, 4500 tons. 

Exports of wool, goats’ hair, and mo- 
hair during the first 5 months of 1947 
follows (in kilograms): Raw wool, 459,- 
386 (345.361 to the United States); 
washed wool, 5,052; goats’ hair (un- 
washed), 152,886; goats’ hair (combed) 
5,392; mohair (unwashed), 670,814. In 
June 95,706 kilograms of unwashed wool, 
22,779 kilograms of washed wool, and 
190,315 kilograms of mohair were ex- 
ported. 

Imports of wool from January—June 
1947 were as follows (unit: kilograms): 
Unwashed, 3.005152; washed, 946,108; 
combed, 28,541. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
YARN PRODUCTION, BELGIUM 


During July 1947, Belgium produced 
684 metric tons of flax yarn, 2,696 tons 
of jute yarn, and 253 tons of hemp yarn, 
as compared with June output of 758 tons 
of flax, 2,806 tons of jute, and.270 tons 
of hemp yarn, according to a British 
trade publication. This makes totals for 
the first 7 months of 5,141, 20,810, and 
1,645 tons of the three types of yarns, 
respectively. 

CEYLON’s SHIPMENTS OF COIR PRODUCTS 

During June 1947, 1,100 hundredweight 
of coir yarn were exported from Ceylon, 
making a total of 17,900 hundredweight 


for the first 6 months of 1947, as com- 
pared with 12,300 hundredweight in the 
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corresponding period of 1946, according 
to a foreign trade periodical. Exports of 
coir matting, rope, and other manufac- 
tures dropped to 700 hundredweight in 
June, from 3,600 hundredweight in May. 
Shipments in the first half of 1947 totaled 
12,500 hundredweight as compared with 
5,100 hundredweight in like months of 
1946. 


Comoro ISLANDS’ ACTIVITY 


During the first 9 months of 1947 the 
Comoro Islands (dependency of Mada- 
gascar) exported 1,034.7 metric tons of 
sisal fiber, 6.7 tons of cow fiber, and 39.4 
tons of cord and twine. About 4 tons 
of cotton cloth were imported. 


ABACA SITUATION IN CosTA RICA 


Abaca is grown in Costa Rica on 10,379 
acres under the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation project, and by two inde- 
pendent growers, one with 75 acres and 
the other 125 acres. Production of dry 
fiber under the R. F. C. project totaled 
2,450,800 pounds in the third quarter of 
1947 as compared with 2,246,530 pounds 
in the second quarter and 1,479,240 
pounds in the first quarter. Output of 
tow amounted to 57,000 pounds in the 
third quarter, 44,345 in the second quar- 
ter, and 36,750 in the first quarter. The 
upward trend is expected to continue in 
1948. 

One of the independent growers sold 
his output during the third quarter to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
but the other produced an average of 
16,000 pounds of dry fiber per month 
which was sold to rope manufacturers in 
San Jose. 


PHILIPPINE ABACA 


Exports of abaca from the Philippine 
Republic during the first 6 months of 1947 
amounted to 364,748 bales, or about 50 
percent of average prewar exports. Most 
observers believe that production will de- 
cline during the second half of 1947 in 
consequence of the exhaustion of the 
planted area. 


ScoTcH SARDINE NETS FOR EUROPE 


In view of a good prospective market 
on the European Continent, a firm in 
Scotland expects to begin the manufac- 
ture of fine-mesh sardine nets, according 
to a British trade periodical. 


EIRE’S TRADE 


Eire’s foreign trade in miscellaneous 
fibers and manufactures, in long tons ex- 
cept where otherwise noted, during July 
1947, with July 1946 figures in paren- 
theses, was as follows according to a for- 
eign trade periodical: Imports of coir 
fiber, 51.3 (26.5); raw hemp, 280.6 (0); 
raw jute, 479.1 (0); linen yarn, 56.3 
(49.1); rope, cordage, and twine, 50.6 
(5.2); jute piece goods, 650,358 square 
yards (2,779 square yards); new jute 


sacks, 35,636 dozen (52 dozen); and sec- 
ond-hand jute sacks, 12,827 dozen (14,182 
dozen); exports of flax, 27.5 (85.0); flax 
tow, 166.4 (266.9) ; jute yarn, 58.9 (116.8); 
and linen piece goods, 46,540 square yards 
(7,480 square yards). 


Wearing Apparel 
FEWER KILTS FOR SCOTS 


The kilt-manufacturing industry in 
Scotland has recently declined as a re- 
sult of rationing and preference given 
to tartan piece goods for export, accord- 
ing to a foreign trade publication. Be- 
fore the war a number of firms made kilts 
for military and civilian use. At present, 
relatively few kilt makers are employed 
and fewer are being trained, it is stated. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN DEVELOPMENTS 


The Ontario Flue-Cured Tobacco Mar- 
keting Association on November 14, 1947, 
agreed on 3642 cents as the minimum 
average price to be paid for the 1947 
crop. This figure is somewhat higher 
than the minimum average price in 1946 
and is the highest minimum average 
price in the 14 years’ history of the Asso- 
ciation. The delay in 1947 in fixing the 
price was due to the decision of the 
United Kingdom to bar tobacco im- 
ports—later modified to provide for the 
importation of approximately 12,000,000 
pounds of Canadian flue-cured tobacco. 

Estimated production of flue-cured to- 
bacco in Ontario during the 1947 season 
is now given as 90,000,000 pounds, which 
means that the growers should realize 
about $33,000,000 for their crop, or about 
$10,000,000 less than last year, in conse- 
quence of the decline in production. 
Growers received an average of 36.88 
cents for the 1946 crop. 

Acreage planted to flue-cured tobacco 
in Ontario increased from 90,787 acres in 
1946 to 98,146 acres in 1947. The decline 
in the 1947 crop is attributed to adverse 
weather conditions. 

In addition to the Ontario production, 
there is an estimated 4,500,000 pounds of 
flue-cured tobacco grown in Quebec and 
125,000 pounds grown in British Co- 
lumbia. 


OUTLOOK IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A 1947 tobacco production of 64,339 
quintals (metric quintal=220.46 pounds), 
from6,268 hectares (hectare=2.471 acres) 
is indicated for Czechoslovakia. In 1946 
production was 85,788 quintals from 
5,781 hectares. Unfavorable weather 
conditions and insect damage were the 
cause of anticipated low yields _this 
year. The production target under the 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Tunisia Relaxes Rules for 
Transit of Merchandise 


New regulations have been issued gov- 
erning the transit of merchandise in 
Tunisia, under a decree of October 16, 
1947. The former regulations provided 
only for transit by railroad whereas un- 
der the new regime transit is now pos- 
sible, through the points indicated, by 
any available means of transportation. 

A copy of the decree is available for 
consultation in the Transportation and 
Communications Division, Room 1868-A, 
Department of Commerce Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Rotterdam-London Passenger 
Ship Service Suspended 


The Batavier Steamship Line has sus- 
pended its weekly passenger service be- 
tween Rotterdam, Netherlands, and Lon- 
don for the period December 1, 1947 to 
April 1948. The company hopes that by 
the beginnig of the spring season of 1948 
conditions will have improved to such an 
extent that this service, which was main- 
tained with the S. S. Batavier II, of 1,573 
gross register tons, may be resumed. 

The company will continue its cargo 
service between Rotterdam and London 
with three sailings a week in each direc- 
tion. The Batavier cargo service is main- 
tained in conjunction with Cornelder’s 
Shipping Co. and the Rotterdam-London 
Line, both of Rotterdam. 


Palestine To Establish 
Arab and Jewish Air Lines 


The Palestine Government has granted 
official approval for the establishment of 
an Arab air line and a Jewish air line in 
Palestine. Government sponsorship, 
particularly as it affects negotiations 
with other countries concerning recipro- 
cal landing rights, will be accorded the 
new companies. 

Headed by Constantine Salameh, a 
prominent Palestinian Arab business- 
man, the Arab air line, to be known as 
Eastern Airways, Ltd., will operate flights 
to Arab countries. Eastern Airways 
Ltd. will in effect constitute a resuscita- 
tion of an Arab organization bearing a 
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similar name which has been in exist- 
ence for some time, but only on paper. 

The Jewish line will be known as Pal- 
estine Airways Ltd., and will operate air 
services to European capitals. This air 
line will be headed by Abraham Ruten- 
berg, managing director of the Palestine 
Electric Corp., Ltd., which supplies all 
Palestine (except Jerusalem) with elec- 
tric power. The Jewish air line com- 
pany will absorb the interests of Pales- 
tine Aviation Co. (known as “Aviron’’), 
a small organization offering flight train- 
ing and operating a one-plane charter 
service. 

Both companies are now in the organ- 
izational stage and are working on de- 
tails concerning capital, routes, frequen- 
cies, and types of aircraft to be employed 


Netherlands Line Opens 
New Steamship Service 


The East Asiatic Co., Limited, of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, announced the 
opening of a new steamship line from 
Rotterdam, the Netherlands, to India, 
Pakistan, and Burma. Vessels will call 
at Karachi, Port Okha, Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta, and Rangoon. The first sail- 
ing from Rotterdam was scheduled to 
take place on December 29, 1947. 


Peruvian International 
Airways Expands Service 


Peruvian International Airways has 
announced an increase in its service from 
two to three planes weekly on its Santi- 
ago-Lima-Panama, Habana, Washing- 
ton-New York run Two additional 
Douglas DC-4 aircraft will be utilized 
for these flights. 

«Operating the new schedule, Peruvian 
International planes will leave New York 
on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday of 
each week, arriving in Lima‘on Wednes- 
day, Friday, and Sunday, and proceeding 
to Santiago after a short stop. Permis- 
sion has been obtained from the Chilean 
Government to make night landings in 
Santiago since this new service will call 
for arrival in Santiago at midnight. 
Elapsed time between New York and Lima 
wil be 24 hours and between New York 
and Santiago, 36 hours. 





Northbound planes will arrive in Lima 
from Santiago on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Saturday of each week and will reach 
New York on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Sunday. 

The American Embassy in Lima re.- 
ports further that four-times-weekly 
service is being considered 


Newfoundland Railway 
Issues Operating Data 


During the 1947 fiscal year, traffic on 
the Newfoundland Railway was higher 
in every category than in 1941, but the 
company showed a deficit of $1,712,000 
as compared with a net profit of $498,- 
000 in 1941. Increased costs, which have 
been passed on to the company’s users 
only slightly in the form of higher 
tariffs, are said to account for this sit- 
uation 

A comparative statement issued by the 
office of the general manager of the New- 
foundland Railway reveals the following: 
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Hong Kong Airways, Ltd.. 
Completes First Flight 


A luxuriously appointed DC-3 of the 
newly formed Hong Kong Airways, Ltd., 
returned to Hong Kong from Shanghai 
on December 3, 1947, completing the first 
flight of any British commercial aircraft 
to enter China on a scheduled service. 
Under the Sino-British Air Transport 
Agreement signed in July 1947, British 
air lines were given the right to carry 
passengers, mail, and freight to and 
from Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton, and 
Kunming. Reciprocal rights were 
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granted to Chinese air lines to operate 
into certain British airports. 

Hong Kong Airways, Ltd., a subsidi- 
ary of BOAC, has been designated by 
the Government as the carrier for the 
Hong Kong-Shanghai and Hong Kong- 
Canton services. Three flights a week 
will be made to Shanghai, leaving Hong 
Kong on Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day, and leaving Shanghai on Wednes- 
day, Friday, and Sunday. It is planned 
to open a daily service to Canton in the 
near future. Flights will be made three 
times a day. 


Britain To Move Air 
Maintenance Base 


British Overseas Airways has an- 
nounced its intention to move the Con- 
stellation maintenance base from Dorval 
airport at Montreal, Canada, to Filton 
Aerodrome at Bristol, England. The 
move is being made largely to save dol- 
Jar expenditures. According to reports, 
the Dorval base cost BOAC £500,000 a 
year exclusive of the flight time between 
New York and Montreal without a pay- 
load. 

The move to Filton will start in April 
1948 and should be finished by November 
in time to base the Boeing Stratocruisers 
(whose delivery is expected by the end of 
1948), as well as the Constellations, in 
England. It will be necessary, however, 
to build hangars and workshops and to 
provide adequate housing for about 1,000 
people before the move can be completed. 


Mexican Bus Line 
Opens New Route 


A new first- and second-class passenger 
bus service has been started in Mexico 
between Valle Hermoso and Reynosa. 
The line will use the Matamoros- 
Reynosa Highway, with two modern sta- 
tion wagons for first-class service and 
six new busses for second-class service. 

The American Consulate at Mata- 
moros, Mexico, reported further that an- 
other bus company has petitioned the 
Government for permission to establish 
a service between Valle Hermoso and 
Ciudad Victoria. 


Steamship Line To Make 
Regular Calls at Casablanca 


The Pacific Mediterranean Line has 
announced that Casablanca (French 
Morocco) is to be a regular port of call 
on its line serving the American west 
coast, the Mediterranean, and the Middle 
East. Six vessels will make monthly 
trips with calls at Casablanca both ways. 
Among the first of these vessels to put 
in at Casablanca were the Salamis Vic- 
tory, the Earl A. Bloomquist, and the 
Triton. These ships are fitted out for 
freight and passenger traffic. 
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Embaba Airport (Egypt) Opens 


The Egyptian Ministry of National De- 
fense has announced the opening, on 
December 1, 1947, of Embaba Airport at 
Cairo. This airport is located about 4 
miles northwest of Cairo, is operated by 
the Egyptian Civil Aviation Department, 
and is intended to accommodate all pri- 
vate flying and civil flight training activ- 
ities in Cairo which formerly used Almaza 
Airport and Heliopolis Airport. 


Swedish-Finnish Lines 
Reopen Prewar Ship Service 


Scandinavian-Finnish steamship traf- 
fic with the Levant, carried on before the 
war through the cooperative efforts of 
the Finland Steamship Co. and the 
Swedish Orient Line, has been reestab- 
lished with the arrival of the S. S. Same- 
land of the Svenska Orient Linien in Hel- 
sinki to take a cargo for Mediterranean 
countries. 


French Indochina Specifies 
Air Transit Requirements 


Requests for authorization for either 
civilian or military airplanes, other than 
those on regular schedule, to land in or 
to transit across French Indochina should 
be addressed to the Councilor for Diplo- 
matic Affairs at Saigon and should be 
accompanied by the following data: 

Type of airplane 

Serial number. 

Name of owner of airplane 

Radio call signal 

Route and purpose of trip 

Names and titles of crew. 

Name and title of person in charge. 

Number of passengers 

Nature of cargo 

Date of trip (landing or transiting Indo- 
china) 


Yugoslav Steamship Line 
Opens Passenger Service 


The Yugoslav steamship company, 
Jugoslavenska Linijska Plovidba, has an- 
nounced the opening of passenger-line 
service from Port Said, Egypt, to Free- 
mantle, Australia. The first ship to make 
this run is the Partizanka, which was 
scheduled to leave Port Said on November 
15, 1947, on its maiden voyage. This ves- 
sel, of 6,209 gross registered tons, is re- 
ported to have first, second, tourist, and 
dormitory class accommodations. 


British Air Refuelling 
Tests Prove Satisfactory 


The series of aerial refuelling tests 
carried out over the South Atlantic dur- 
ing the summer of 1947 by aircraft of 
British South American Airways and 
Flight Refuelling, Limited, has satisfied 
the British Ministry of Civil Aviation that 
the system could be used for regular pas- 


senger service between London and Ber- 
muda. During the tests, “flying tank- 
ers’ were stationed in the Azores. Eleven 
return trips between Britain and Ber- 
muda were made according to schedule, 
and refuelling operations were completed 
without difficulty each time. 

A new series of trials, this time between 
Britain and Newfoundland, by BOAC 
was scheduled to begin early in Decem- 
ber 1947. These, in the difficult winter 
conditions of the North Atlantic. will be 
an even more severe test. If they suc- 
ceed, flight refuelling is likely to be in- 
troduced on British services this year. 


China Boosts Air-Line Fares 


The Chinese Ministry of Communica- 
tions has authorized a 25-percent in- 
crease in air-line fares, effective Novem- 
ber 18, 1947, on the basis of higher oper- 
ational expenses, notably higher fuel 
costs. 


Netherlands Is Expanding 
Its Shipping Facilities 


The steamships Molenkerk and Breda, 
the last of a series of “Victory” vessels 
purchased by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment from the United States, were added 
to the Netherlands merchant fleet in Oc- 
tober 1947. The first-named vessel will 
be operated by the United Netherland 
Steamship Co. of The Hague; the second 
one is destined for the South Pacific Coast 
service of the Royal Netherland Steam- 
ship Co. of Amsterdam. The last ‘“Lib- 
erty” ship bought for Netherland account, 
the S. S. Filips van Marniz, is held up 
at the port of New York because of fire 
damage, and three former airplane car- 
riers purchased for the Netherlands are 
being converted into vessels of the “C-3” 
type. 

The luxury passenger steamer, Nieuw 
Amsterdam, 36,667 gross register tons, of 
the Holland Line, resumed operations re- 
cently after a long period of inactivity. 


Transfer of Air Terminal 
Activities in Panama 


The air line, Transportes Aereos Centro 
Americanos (TACA), has announced the 
transfer of all terminal activities in Pan- 
ama from Albrook Field, Canal Zone, to 
Tocumen National Airport, Panama, ef- 
fective December 1, 1947. 


Dunkerque-Casablanea Ship 
Service Started 

The S. A. G. A. (Société Anonyme de 
Gerence et d’Armement) has inaugu- 
rated a service between Casablanca and 
the northern French ports, with the Al- 
gerie as the first vessel placed on this run. 
The Algerie left Dunkerque at 2:10 p. m. 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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International Trade Fair, Paris 


The 37th yearly International Trade 
Fair of Paris will take place between May 
1 and 17, 1948. The Paris Fair is the 
largest event of that kind on the Euro- 
pean Continent, and in the spring of 
1947 nearly 9,000 exhibitors, of which 200 
showed American products, displayed 
their goods. 

A new exhibition hall is under con- 
struction which will bring the total avail- 
able exhibition space to 313,000 square 
meters. Despite that addition, the space 
available will not suffice to accommodate 
all the requests for exhibition stands. 
The largest display will be found in the 
machinery hall which occupies 56,000 
square meters—followed in size by the 
furniture hall with 40,000 square meters. 
A special feature will be the exhibition of 
wines, which, as in prewar times, will be 
attended by 600 exhibiting firms. 

American firms wishing to exhibit at 
the Paris International Trade Fair and 
those business people who intend to visit 
the Fair as buyers should immediately 
contact the Foire Internationale de Paris, 
13 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Paris 
2, France. 


“Export Weeks” in the 
Clothing Industry, Amsterdam 


The Netherlands clothing industry set 
aside 2 weeks in November as “Export 
Weeks” during which foreign buyers 
were invited to Amsterdam to view the 
latest styles in men’s, women’s, and chil- 
dren’s apparel, says the Bulletin of the 
Netherlands Chamber of Commerce in 
New York. This exhibit was considered 
such a success that it will be repeated in 
1948. 

Among the more important articles 
exhibited were women’s dresses and coats 
as well as hats and lingerie, men’s and 
boys’ suits and overcoats, shirts, ties, 
raincoats, pajamas, sports jackets, sus- 
penders, garters, and children’s wear. 
A total of 76 clothing firms displayed 
their products. 

Since the time for preparation of the 
“Export Weeks” was somewhat short, 
invitations were limited to Europe, the 
Mediterranean countries, and South Af- 
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rica. However, it is intended to widen 
the scope next year to include many other 
countries. “Export Weeks” Exposition is 
in line with the efforts of the Netherlands 
toward becoming one of Europe’s main 
ready-made-clothing centers. 


British Radio and Electronic- 
Components Exhibit 


The Fifth Annual Private Exhibition 
of British Radio Television and Elec- 
tronic Components and Test Gear will 
be held in the Great Room at Grosvenor 
House, Park Lane, London, W. 1, during 
the period Tuesday, March 2, to Thurs- 
day March 4. 

The Exhibition is promoted, as in for- 
mer years, to acquaint radio and elec- 
tronic manufacturers and engineers with 
the most recent advances in the design 
and development of British radio, tele- 
vision, and electronic components and 
accessories, radio and television test gear 
and instruments, and in the materials 
employed in their manufacture. 

Special facilities will be provided for 
the reception and information of manu- 
facturers and agents from abroad. 

Interested American buyers should 
contact the Radio Component Manufac- 
turers’ Federation, 22 Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W. C. 2, England. 


Prague [nternational Fair: 
1948 Plans Vigorously Pushed 


At the Prague International Spring 
Fair which will be held in the capital of 
Czechoslovakia between March 12 and 
21, 1948, the following days will be re- 
served exclusively for foreign buyers: Fri- 
day, March 12, whole day; Saturday, 
March 13, Monday, March 15, and Friday, 
March 19, from 8 a. m. to 12 noon. 

The year 1948 marks the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the birth of the Czechoslo- 
vak Republic, the centenary of the 
liberation movement of 1848, the six hun- 
dreth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Charles University of Praha 
(Prague), and the first postwar Sokol 
Festival. An effort will be made by the 
management of the Prague Fair to make 
both the Spring and Autumn 1948 events 
especially significant, in keeping with the 

















Jubilee Year. A large number of exhibi- 
tors and visitors from abroad is expected, 
and a general improvement of the quality 
of the goods, in line with a trend shown 
in the 1947 Fair, is anticipated. In the 
allocation of space to Czechoslovak firms, 
preference will be given to those concerns 
working for export. 

It has just been announced that the 
Prague Autumn Fair will take place from 
September 12 to 19, 1948. American firms 
interested in exhibiting or in visiting 
either the Spring or the Autumn Fair 
should apply for further information to 
the Prazske Vzorkove, Veletrhy, Veletrzni, 
No. 20, Praha VII, Czechoslovakia. 


Argentine Film Festival, 1948 


The Argentine motion-picture indus- 
try will hold its first film festival in 
March 1948 in the city of Mar del Plata, 
the American Embassy at Buenos Aires 
reports. The festival will be patterned 
after those now held in Cannes, Venice, 
and Brussels. This initial event will be 
dedicated solely to national production 
and will feature a special “Argentine 
Film Week” during which all theaters in 
the country will be requested to exhibit 
only national productions. Preparations 
are already being made, however, to 
make the 1949 festival an international 
event, with the participation of all coun- 
tries producing motion-picture films. 


Export Exhibit of 
American Businessmen’s 
Club. Amsterdam 


The American Businessmen’'s Club in 
Amsterdam, Holland, organized an ex- 
port exposition which was held from No- 
vember 10 to 15 in its headquarters at 
the Polmanhuis. Some 50 Dutch con- 
cerns, members of the Club, displayed 
their goods and services offering a wide 
variety ranging from cheese, gin, and 
fruit essences to shipbuilding, banking 
services, and sea and air transportation. 
Among the participants were also a num- 
ber of enterprises connected with Ameri- 
can exports to the Netherlands. 

The United States Ambassador to the 
Netherlands, Herman Baruch, termed the 
show a “significant contribution to the 
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furthering of mutually beneficial com- 
mercial intercourse between the Nether- 
lands and the United States.” 


Fishing and Boat Fair, 
Helsinki, Finland 


A General Fishing Exhibition and Boat 
Fair was held at the Messuhalli, the Ex- 
hibition Hall, in Helsinki from October 
11 to October 19, 1947, under the auspices 
of the Finnish Fair Cooperative, the 
American Legation reports. 

The purpose of this Fishing Fair and 
Boat Show was both educational and 
commercial, for, though all of the larger 
commercial fishing houses, packers, 
equipment manufacturers, and _ boat 
builders were represented, a large part of 
the space was devoted to exhibits of fish- 
ing life, care of fishing boats, fishing wa- 
ters, fish farming, maps, charts, statis- 
tics, methods of catching and preserving 
fish, demonstrations of preparing fish 
dishes, the work of the Life Saving Soci- 
ety, seal hunting, the work of the Hydro- 
graphic Office, and the like. 

More than 100 firms, agents, and or- 
ganizations took part in the fair, prac- 
tically all of which were Finnish. Two 
Danish and two Swedish firms had their 
own exhibits. The Goteborg Marine 
Museum had a five-stall exhibit of mod- 
els, charts, and pictures of fish farming, 
harbors, boat building, and the like as 
practiced in Sweden. The Soviet Union 
also had a large exhibit including over- 
size photographs of commercial fishing 
and packing, displays of frozen, fresh- 
frozen, smoked, salted, and canned fish 
and caviar. 

Although the commercial exhibitors 
were nearly all Finnish, imported prod- 
ucts from Denmark, Sweden, Great Brit- 
tain, and the United States were dis- 
played by local representatives and 
agency firms. 

All the exhibitors were satisfied with 
the attendance and the interest shown 
in their wares. Many orders were taken 
and future sales made. 





Petroleum Export Quota for 
January—March 


An export quota of 12,000,000 barrels 
of petroleum products has been estab- 
lished for the first quarter of 1948, the 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, announced January 
2. This quota continues the policy of 
restricting exports of major petroleum 
products to the maximum extent possible 
until the current domestic shortages are 
alleviated. 

The 12,000,000-barrel quota figure 
compares with shipments of more than 
17,000,000 barrels in the first quarter of 
1947. Since the current established 
quota is substantially below estimated 
export demand, export licenses will be 
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approved only on the basis of the most 
urgent need, OIT states. 

The  first-quarter-of-1948 product 
break-down of the quota is as follows: 


Barrels 

BeenGing agente. «4... 1. ncksneue 150, 000 
Aviation gasoline... nnsecnsccccs 700, 000 
Motor gasoline.................. 5, 250,000 
Ee eee ee eee - 900, 000 
Gas oil and distillate fuel oil_____ 3, 200, 000 
Residual fuel oil____- ee 

ee 


In addition, 2,470,000 barrels of petro- 
leum products have been authorized for 
shipment by the U. S. military authori- 
ties to Greece and the Occupied Areas of 
Japan and the Ryukyu Islands to meet 
the requirements of special programs. 





New Export License Policy 
Now in Effect 


A new export license policy, effective 
January 2, 1948, was announced Decem- 
ber 30 by the Department of Commerce 
through its Office of International 
Trade. 

Under the new procedure, OIT will 
grant export licenses for most controlled 
commodities on the basis of the lowest 
price for comparable merchandise and 
similar conditions of supply. This will 
permit wider competition in the export 
trade and will aid importing nations in 
conserving scarce dollar exchange. 
Senate Joint Resolution 167, signed by 
the President, authorizes the use of price 
criteria in the licensing of exports. In 
the past, export licenses have been is- 
sued to exporters largely on the basis of 
their prewar historical participation in 
export trade. 

The Department of Commerce, in 
formulating its new licensing policy, 
recognized that during the 2 years since 
the end of the war, exporters have had 
ample opportunity to recover their pre- 
war trading position in the export mar- 
ket. The Department believes it is now 
appropriate to encourage wider compe- 
tition in the export trade. 

Under the new policy, export licenses 
will be approved which OIT and the 
government of the importing nation de- 
termine will make the least demand on 
scarce dollar exchange. Generally, this 
will mean approval of those licenses 
which show the lowest export price for 
comparable merchandise and similar 
conditions of supply. 

In applying the new license formula, 
OIT will seek to favor maintenance of 
private trade channels over procurement 
and exports by foreign government mis- 
sions in the United States. Unless re- 
quired by urgent considerations of U. S. 
foreign and domestic policy, most of the 
export trade in controlled commodities 
will be conducted between private ex- 
porters in the United States and private 


importers abroad. In certain special 
circumstances, an importing government 
will be permitted to designate a govern- 
ment agency as the consignee. 

Importing governments will be invited 
to recommend to OIT approval of those 
export license applications which will 
represent the least drain on their dollar 
resources. Such recommendations will 
be considered as a major factor in the 
approval of license applications. If the 
authorized representative of the import- 
ing government makes no recommenda- 
tion, export license applications will be 
considered for approval by OIT on the 
basis of competitive export prices. For 
many commodities the end use abroad 
will remain the principal criterion in li- 
censing. However, when license appli- 
cations for these commodities exceed the 
available quota, approved applications 
will be distributed among applicants in 
accordance with the competitive criteria. 

Exporters wil be required to submit 
with their applications evidence of ac- 
cepted firm orders for merchandise. 
This information must include specifi- 
cations for commodities and the total 
price which an exporter will receive for 
the shipment. Where the normal trade 
practice in a commodity precludes the es- 
tablishment of a firm export price at the 
time of acceptance of the export order, 
applications must contain a statement 
of the manner in which the price will 
be determined. 

Although it is the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to favor the restoration of in- 
ternational trade through private chan- 
nels, foreign purchasing missions now 
established here may continue limited 
procurement activities. However, the 
missions will be required to demonstrate 
to the satisfaction of OIT the competi- 
tive nature of their procurement. The 
necessity for procurement by foreign 
purchasing missions will be subject to 
continuous review. 

For the first quarter of 1948, the new 
export license policy will be applied to 
a selected list of those commodities now 
under export control, including all food 
and agricultural supply commodities, all 
chemicals and drugs except streptomy- 
cin, all steel products, coal and coke, and 
certain wood products. (For complete 
listings of the selected commodities con- 
trolled under the new price criteria pol- 
icy, refer to Current Export Bulletin 
No. 431.) 

All pending export license applications 
for the selected controlled commodities 
listed above will be returned, if neces- 
sary, to the applicants for resubmission 
along with the required information on 
price and acceptance of a firm order. In 
order to obtain consideration for first- 
quarter quotas, all export license appli- 
cations for the listed commodities, in- 
cluding resubmissions, should be filed on 
or before January 23, 1948. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE REVISION OF SCHED 
ULE I oF THE TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
MeExIco 


(State Department Press Release No. 996 ot 
December 31, 1947) 

The Acting Secretary of State on De- 
cember 31, 1947, issued formal notice of 
intention to conduct negotiations for the 
revision of Schedule I of the trade agree- 
ment between the United States of Amer- 
ica and the United Mexican States which 
was signed on December 23, 1942, and 
entered into force on January 30, 1943. 
Schedule I relates to the customs treat- 
ment accorded United States products 
upon importation into Mexico. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation simultaneously issued a notice 
fixing the dates for submission to it of 
written information and views about the 
projected negotiations and of applica- 
tions to appear at pub'’ic hearings before 
the Committee. The notice sets forth 
the time and place for the opening of the 
hearings. Representations which inter- 
ested persons may wish to make to the 
Committee may cover any articles of 
actual or potential interest in the export 
trade of the United States with Mexico. 

On December 13, 1947, the Govern- 
ment of Mexico announced the immedi- 
ate provisional conversion of the specific 
rates of duty On products enumerated in 
Schedule I to ad valorem or compound 
rates at levels equivalent to those pre- 
vailing in 1942, as a means of correcting 
the disequilibrium in its balance of inter- 
national payments and of giving a more 
reasonable measure of protection to Mex- 
ican industries. The Government of the 
United States consented to this action 
pending a more definitive revision of 
Schedule I immediately following the 
termination of the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment now 
in session at Habana. The negotiations 
announced on December 31 are for the 
purpose of considering that definitive 
revision. They will include discussion of 
an expansion of the list of items now 
included in Schedule I and adjusted con- 
cessions in the converted Mexican tariff 
rates on United States products at pres- 
ent included in Schedule I. Export in- 
terests are urged to let the trade-agree- 
ments organization know at the public 
hearings what concessions they feel 
should be requested in these negotiations. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATI 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE REVISION OF SCHEDULE I 
OF THE TRADE AGREEMENT WITH MExiIco 


Puhlic.Notice 


Pursuant to section 4 of an act of Con- 
gress approved June 12, 1934, entitled “‘An 
Act to amend the Tariff Act of 1930,” as ex- 
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tended and amended by Public Law 130, 79th 
Congress, approved July 5, 1945 (48 Stat. 945, 
59 Stat. 411; 19 U. S. C. Supp. V, 1354), and 
to Executive Order 6750, of June 27, 1934, as 
amended by Executive Order 9647, of Octo- 
ber 25, 1945 (3 CFR, 1945 Supp., ch. II), I 
hereby give notice of intention to conduct 
negotiations for the revision of Schedule I 
of the trade agreement between the United 
States of America and the United Mexican 
States which was signed on December 23, 
1942, and entered into force on January 30, 
1943. 


All presentations of information and views 
in writing and applications for supplemental 
oral presentation of views with respect to 
such negotiations should be submitted t 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in accordance with the announcement of this 
date issued by that Committee concerning 
the manner and dates for the submission of 
briefs and applications, and the time and 
place set for public hearings 


ROBERT A. LOVETT 
Acting Secretary of State 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
December 30, 1947 


COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


Tariff Commission Building, Eighth and E 
Streets, NW., Washington, D. C 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE REVISION OF SCHEDULE I 
OF THE TRADE AGREEMENT WITH MExiIc« 


Public Notice 


Closing date for submission of briefs, Janu- 
ary 30, 1948, closing date for application to 
be heard, January 30, 1948, public hearings 
open, February 11, 1948 


Submission of Information to Committe for 


Reciprocity Information 


The Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion hereby gives notice that all information 
and views in writing, and all applications 
for supplemental oral presentation of views 
in regard to the negotiations for the revision 
of Schedule I of the trade agreement with 
Mexico, which relates to the customs treat- 
ment accorded United States products upon 
importation into Mexico, in respect of which 
notice of intention to negotiate has been 
issued by the Acting Secretary of State on 
this date, shall be submitted to the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information not later 
than 12 o'clock noon, Friday, January 30, 1948 
Such communications should be addressed 
to The Chairman, Committee for Reciprocity 
Information, Tariff Commission Building 
Eighth and E Streets, NW., Washington 25 
D.C 

A public hearing will be held, beginning at 
10 a. m. on February 11, 1948, before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, in 
the hearing room of the Tariff Commission 
in the Tariff Commission Building, where 
supplemental oral statements will be heard 

Ten copies of written statements, either 
typewritten or printed, shall be submitted 
of which one copy shall be sworn to. Ap- 
pearance at hearings before the Committee 
may be made only by those persons who have 
filed written statements and who have within 
the time prescribed made written application 
for a hearing, and statements made at such 
hearings shall be under oath 

Persons interested in items of export may 
present their views regarding any tariff con- 





cessions that might be requested of the 
Government of Mexico in the negotiations. 

By direction of the Committee for Regi. 
procity Information this 30th day of Decem. 
ber 1947. 

EDWARD YARDLEY, 
Secretary. 
Washington, D. C., 
December 30, 1947. 








WORLD TRADE LEAD 
WORLD TRADE LEADS 


(Continued from p. 7) 


photograph frames and cases, and English 
hunting-scene prints 

13. England—John James Hawley (Spe- 
cialty Works) Ltd. (manufacturer), Lichfield 
Road, Walsall, Staffs., offers for export ropes, 
twines, and cords of soft hemp, jute, and 
cotton for saddlery, agricultural, and sports- 
goods trades, halters, haynets, and similar 
uses. 

14. England—Lancastria International] 
Ltd (foreign-trade consultants and 
agents), 9 Market Street, Watford, Herts., 
wishes to export general merchandise, as well 
as act as purchasing agent for United States 
firms List of commodities available may 
be obtained on request from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

15. England—Lang Commercial Corp 
(London) Ltd. (manufacturer, export and 
import merchant), 120 Cheapside, London 
E. C. 2, desires to export patented saws and 
fans. Firm also wishes to promote the sale 
throughout the United States of a Swiss pat- 
ent covering an electric elevating platform 
One copy only of a folder describing the 
platform available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

16. England—-Maj. O. L. Veal (individual, 
exporter), 7 Laburnum Grove, New Malden, 
Surrey, offers for export Jndian rugs of hand- 
spun woolen yarn; designs available in Ori- 
ental, Chinese, floral, modern, and plain 
Price list available on request from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

17. Norway—Dag Bentzen & Co. A'S (ex- 
port merchant), 20 Karl Johansgate, Oslo 
offers for export machine-tool accessories 
tool holders, machine vises, vertical milling 
attachments, slotting 
centers and spindles 

18. Portuguese East Africa (Mozambique) 
Manuel Saraiva Junqueiro (manufacture! 
and exporter), Gurue, Quelimane, offers for 
immediate shipment to established  tea- 
importing firms about 190 tons of tea, prop- 
erly packed in chests of international stand- 
ard made of three-ply wood and weighing 45 
kilograms net 
llning 

19. Sweden—Stiltrika (manufacturer and 
exporter), 3 Vasavagen, Lidingo, wishes to 
export high-quality, all-wool and Angora- 
wool mittens for men and women, and woolen 
socks for men, women, and children. Price 
lists available on request from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, Department ol 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


attachments lathe 


Chests provided with tinfoil 


Import Agency Opportunity 


20. England—-H. Lloyd & Co. (importer, ex- 
porter, and wholesaler), 2a Guildhall Cham- 
bers, 31 Basinghall Street, London, E. C. 2., 
wishes to act as purchasing agent for Amer- 
ican firms requiring British merchandise of 
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any description. Firm claims ability to give 
efficient and personal service for all require- 
ments, specializing in textiles of all types. 


Export Opportunities 


21, Belgium—Chimexport S. P. R. L. (im- 
port merchant), 39 Longue rue Neuve, Ant- 
werp, seeks purchase quotations on 50-ton 
lots of commercial-grade caustic potash, 90 to 
92 percent 

22. Belgium—J. V. Mievis (wholesaler), 8 
Avenue Eleonore, Woluwe St. Pierre, Brussels, 
desires purchase quotations on didactic ma- 
terial, suitable for schools and colleges, cover- 
ing natural science A few copies of a com- 
plete list are available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

23. Denmark—A/S8. Dansk Metal- & Auto- 
industri (manufacturer, import merchant), 
11 Wichmandsgade, Odense, seeks purchase 
quotations on a substantial quantity of ma- 
chines for diamond boring of wristpin holes 

24. England—Acme Corrugated Paper & 
Box Co. Ltd. (manufacture), Purley Way, 
Croydon, Surrey, wishes to purchase a bor- 
making machine, known as a cutting and 
creasing press, suitable for cutting and creas- 
ing corrugated board in sheets of a size 40’’ x 
40’’, or larger; also, fork truck for handling 
rolls of fiberboard 


Export Agency Opportunity 


25. Italy—S. E. I. P. I. (sales agent), 3 Via 
Montecuccoli, Turin, seeks agencies for ma- 
chine tools and typical American food 
products 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country. 


Canneries—China 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Australia 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufac- 
turers, and Exporters—Morocco 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Belgium 
Hardware Importers and Dealers—France 
Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—-Dominican Republic 

Metals and Scrap-Metals Importers and 
Dealers—-Brazil 

Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and 
Exporters—Uruguay 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Argentina 








NEWS by COMMODITIES 
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Two-Year Economic Plan (1947-48) is 
112,000 quintals from 7,000 hectares. A 
State Monopoly regulates the production 
of tobacco and tobacco products in 
Czechoslovakia. 

The Tobacco Monopoly states that the 
estimated yearly consumption of foreign 
tobacco under the Two-Year Plan for 
1947 is 10,000,000 kilograms for the whole 
of Czechoslovakia. Of this amount, ori- 


January 10, 1948 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


~ 






os = Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
a - rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 


of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 

lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 

to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 

Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 

Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 

lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Country Unit quoted Type of exchange Approxi- 
1945 1946 Novem- mate 
(annual annual ber Rate | equivalent Date 
1947 inU.s 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 Dee. 4, 1947 
Ordinary 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 2364 Do. 
Auction 4. 94 4.94 4.94 4.94 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.04 109 *4.03 4.02 2488 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 42 $2. 42 42. 42 42.42 0236 | Dee. 26, 1947 
Differential M6. O05 56. 05 OL78 Do 
Curb AY. 96 60. 94 66. 25 66. 25 O15] Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 16. 50 ( ( 
Free market 19. 50 19. 42 18. 72 18, 72 0534 Dee. 6, 1947 
Special free market 20. 00 4 20. 00 (4 (4 
Chik Peso Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 > Dee 1, 1947 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 0400 Do 
Free market 32. 24 34. 86 51. 37 51. 37 0195 Do. 
“ie 31. 00 31.00 31.00 31.00 0323 Do. 
Colombia i Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 *1. 75 1.75 5714 | Oct. 31, 1947 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 5698 | Nov. 29, 1947 
Curb 1.83 **1. 835 2.70 2. 70 3704 Do. 
Costa Rica Colen Uncontrolled 5. 68 5. 84 6. 50 6. 50 1538 Do. 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Do 
Cuba Pesc Free 1.00 1. 00 1. 00 1.00 1. 0000 Do 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi- 
cial 13. 77 14. 66 13.50 | 6 13. 50 0741 Do 
Free *18. 30 18. 30 0546 | Oct. 30, 1947 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 1902 | Nov. 29, 1947 
Mexico Peso Free 4. 86 4, 86 4. 86 4. 86 2058 Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 2000 Do. 
Curb 6, 62 5. 49 *6. 07 6, 40 1563 | Nov. 15, 1947 
Paraguay Guarani Ofticial $12 3. 12 3.12 3. 12 3205 | Dee. 19, 1947 
Free § 3. 41 3. 25 3. 43 3. 43 2915 Do. 
Peru Sol Official 6.50 6. 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | Nov. 29, 1947 
Free »7.85 *16. 68 14. 40 O694 Do. 
Salvador Colon Free 2.50 2. 2. 50 2.50) 1000 Do. 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 Dee. 18, 1947 
Free 
Imports 1, 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 5263 Do 
Other purposes 1. 82 1. 785 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Nov. 29, 1947 
Free 3. 35 3. 35 35 3. 35 2085 Do. 


Established by decree of October 20, 1947 
Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruizeros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruizeros per dollar as the result of a decree- 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of February 
27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since February 28, 1946. On August 19, 1946, the 
selling rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. Law No. 156 of November 
27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for 
such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

' Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective February 28, 1946 
Disponibilidades propias (private funds 
6 Eflective March 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference 
between the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank's effective selling rate of 15.04 
sucres per dollar were abolished. At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange 
iuthorizations 

New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943 

* Established December 4, 1945 
June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947 

In effect from July 25, 1944, through July 24, 1947, when the distinction between the free rate for imports and that 
for other purposes was eliminated 

*Argentina, free-market rate for October; Colombia, commercial bank rate for October; Ecuador, free rate for Oct- 
ober; Nicaragua, curb rate for September; Peru, free rate for October 
**Colombia, January-August average 





ental tobacco will make up 6,000,000 kilo- 
grams; United States cigarette tobacco, 
2,000,000 kilograms; United States pipe 
tobacco, 1,700,000 kilograms; and im- 
ported cigar wrappers, 300,000 kilograms. 

Imports of oriental tobacco will exceed 
the Plan’s figures; however, the excess 
will be devoted to the creation of stocks 


and not permitted to enter the normal 
channels of distribution. Therefore, 
about 8,000,000 kilograms of oriental to- 
bacco will be imported this year, instead 
of the 6,000,000 kilograms stated in the 
Two-Year Plan for 1947. Of this tobacco, 
2,000,000 kilograms will be used by the 
Czechoslovakia Monopoly toward build- 





Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE. 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 


in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Australia____- Pound 
Belgium ___- Franc 
Canada__-.__-_- Dollar: 
Official 
Free _ _ 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark. _- i Krone__. 
France (metropolitan) Franc__ 
| eee Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand_. Pound _. 
Norway __.-_- Krone 
Portugal _- Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland Franc 
United Kingdom Pound 


Monetary unit 


. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Average rate Latest 


available 


December | @u0tation, 


1946 1947 1947 Jan. 2, 
(annual (annual) (monthly) 1948 
$3. 2134 
= $3, 2100 $3, 2121 $3. 2120 
. 0228 0228 0228 0228 
9520 1, 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
9329 . 9200 SASH SY15 
* 0201 . 0201 0201 . 0201 
*. 2088 2086 2086 2086 
. OON4 0084 . 0084 0084 
3016 3016 3018 3017 
3781 3776 3770 3770 
3. 2263 3. 2229 3. 2250 3. 224 
*. 2018 2016 2016 . 2016 
* 0405 0403 0401 0401 
4.9050 4. 0074 4.0075 4. 0075 
* 0913 0913 0913 O913 
* 2586 2782 2783 . 2782 
* 2336 2336 2336 2336 
4. 0328 4. 0286 4.0313 4. 0309 


*A verages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 





ing up a minimum stock which will even- 
tually constitute a 3-year tobacco re- 
serve. 

Imports of tobacco into Czechoslovakia 
for the second quarter of 1947 amounted 
to 7,062,600 kilograms, valued at 651,- 
321,000 crowns. (50 crowns equal $1 
United States currency.) Of this 
amount, 656,300 kilograms (73,598,000 
crowns) came from Bulgaria; 1,257,800 
kilograms (69,238,000 crowns) from the 
Netherlands; 70,600 kilograms (5,114,000 


crowns) from Switzerland; 3,427,800 
kilograms (362,915,000 crowns) from 
Turkey; 465,800 kilograms (27,454,000 


crowns) from the United States, and the 
remainder of the total, 1,184,300 kilo- 
grams (113,002,000 crowns) from other 
countries. 

Statistics or estimates concerning 
stocks are not available. Monopoly to- 
bacco reserves are reportedly very low, 
and purchases are made with the object 
of rebuilding stocks as swiftly as possible. 

Up to early October, no final decision 
had been made as to the prices at which 
tobacco from the 1947 crop in Czechoslo- 
vakia was to be sold. According to a 
spokesman for the Tobacco Monopoly, 
the same prices as in 1946 were likely to 
be approved by the Supreme Control Of- 
fice. These prices per kilogram are as 
follows: For naturally dried tobacco, 
from 16 to 65 crowns; artificially dried to- 
bacco, from 18 to 117 crowns; unclassi- 
fiable tobacco, 6 crowns; tobacco dust, 2 
crowns. 

The target of the Monopoly’s plan for 
1948 is to plant about 6,500 hectares to 
tobacco (7,000 hectares designated by the 
Two-Year Plan) in the whole State, with 
an average expected yield of 13 quintals 
per hectares. Prospects for a good yield 
will depend largely on weather conditions. 
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on October 30 and arrived in Casablanca 
at 6:30 p. m. on November 2, on a run 
which ordinarily takes 5 days. This was 
the maiden voyage for this vessel. 

Gross tonnage of the Algerie is 2,605; 
deadweight, 3,900 tons. It is powered by 
six fuel-oil engines and makes 17 knots. 
The vessel has four holds with a total 
capacity of 7,500 cubic meters and a 280- 
cubic-meter cold-storage room. The 
entire vessel is air-conditioned for the 
transportation of perishables. The ves- 
sel also has accommodations for passen- 
gers. 





Brazil May Export Raw Material 
For Bubble-Gum Addicts 


Possibility of Brazilian production and 
export on a big scale of “‘chicle,” the raw 
material for chewing gum, is being ex- 
amined by Brazilian and U. S. experts. 

Brazil exported only about 300 tons of 
this gum in 1946, despite the fact that 
it can be produced in most of the coun- 
try. 

Biggest center so far is the State of 
Bahia, where representatives of U. S. 
chewing-gum companies are concentrat- 
ing their attention at present. 

Brazilian ‘‘chicle” is considered at 
least equal in quality to the Mexican va- 
riety and can be obtained from many 
different trees. When treated, it makes 
chewing gum identical to that now on 
the U. S. market, including the kind fa- 
vored by bubble-gum_ addicts, say 
Brazilians who have studied the subject. 


Aerial Mapping Helps Develop 
British Colonial Empire 


Through the use of radar-controlled 
air photography, some 300,000 square 
miles are being photographed in East, 
Central, and South Africa. This is a 
part of the plan for the aerial mapping 
of the British Colonial Empire, under the 
Directorate of Colonial Surveys. Present 
activities are confined to areas where 
economic development is under way or 
definitely planned. 

In addition to use in preparation of 
maps, the photographs are being em- 
ployed in connection with mineral, oil, 
and coal surveys, and for determinations 
regarding soil erosion, the growing of 
groundnuts (peanuts), and areas in 
which tribes could settle and be agricul- 
turally self-supporting. 

The photographs are taken from a 
height of 15,000 feet above the ground, 
and special automatically controlled 
cameras are used. Among the technica] 
processes applied in compilation of the 
final maps is the stereoscopic projection 
of photographs in relief in order to pro- 
vide contours. 

Similar work is being done by a “Mos- 
quito Squadron” in Malaya, North Bor- 
neo, and Sarawak (southeastern Asia and 
the island of Borneo). 





Board of Trustees Organized in 
China for CNRRA-Sponsored 
Projects 


The formation of a Board of Trustees 
to insure effective use in China of 
UNRRA supplies and funds for continua- 
tion of CNRRA-sponsored long-term 
projects was officially announced in 
Nanking on Christmas Eve. 

Among the chief functions of the 
newly-organized board are: to keep in 
trust the supplies formerly under title of 
UNRRA and now transferred to the own- 
ership of the Chinese Government as 
well as other UNRRA-procured supplies 
required for operation of unfinished re- 
habilitation projects; to keep in trust 
residual proceeds from sale of UNRRA 
supplies and any foreign-exchange en- 
dowment from UNRRA residual funds; 
and to concur in the expenditures from 
all such funds. 

The board is also responsible for con- 
sidering and planning continued support 
of material and financial resources for 
unfinished projects and making recom- 
mendations for allocation of supplies for 
such projects. 

Headed by Dr. Chang Kai-ngau, Di- 
rector-General of the Central Bank of 
China, the board is composed of 15 mem- 
bers, including five Government repre- 
sentatives, five invited from among 
persons of social standing, and five rec- 
ommended by UNRRA or other United 
Nations organizations. 
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Cork, an International 


Product, Plays Big Role 


in Modern Life 


(Continued from p. 5) 


a new set of conditions with respect to 
the use of many of their products. 

In addition, the fields in which these 
products are employed are expanding. 
Continuous research and experiments 
both in manufacturing processes and in 
behavior under new and untried condi- 
tions help not only to increase the ef- 
ficiency of cork products but also to gen- 
erate new uses. 


TABLE 2. 


The major fields in which cork products 
are used are refrigeration and air-condi- 
tioning, automotive equipment and 
transportation, electrical equipment, 
plumbing, heating, packaging, containers, 
scientific instruments and equipment, 
textile machinery, household items, lu- 
bricating equipment and bearings, store 
equipment, shoe manufacturing, floor 
covering, marine goods, sporting goods, 
and novelties. Natural-cork products ac- 
count for an estimated 6 to 8 percent 
of total cork consumption in the United 
States. The largest share of cork prod- 
ucts in this country is produced from 
granules resulting from grinding of cork- 


United States “Imports for Consumption” of Cork Waste, Shavings, and Refuse, 


1937-46 and First 10 Months of 1947 


{Quantity in pounds] 


1941 } 


Country of origin 1937 1938 1939 1940 1942 
a sai daailcmllades 
Canada | 94, 300 251, 231 2, 720, 189 
Portugal 135, 927, 706 63,391,901 | 103,796,478 148, 816, 517 | 249, 365, 889 | 113,865, 430 
Spain 19, 870, 581 2,007, 303 | 19, 950, 320 31, 359, 285 | 14, 018, 876 7, 358, 263 
Algeria 43, 206, 357 33, 845, 491 | 36, 600, 681 29, 063, 280 | 3, 167, 712 1, 329, 816 
Morocco I 3, 828, 390 5, ABS, 925 | 1, 038, 184 839, 810 13, 672, 827 - 
French Morocco 12, 602, 572 
Denmark 288, 194 474, 542 7, 737 
France 1, 608, 860 59, 245 432, 465 86, 521 
Italy 2, 620, 409 2, 295, 417 
“Other Spanish Africa” waning 672, 887 
Netherlands 4, 630, 630 
Total 207, 449, 497 109, 998, 037 164, 171, 282 210, 932, 600 280, 476, 535 | 137,876, 270 
First 10 
Country of origin 1943 1944 1945 2 1946 2 months 
1947 2 
Canada 80, 100 120, 340 121, 680 117, 300 
Portugal 9S, 605, 474 1%), 670, 135 170, 470, 027 182,483,412 | 167, 909, 800 
Spain 12, 775, 738 18, 005, 651 48, 063, 102 29, 422, 374 26, 588, 291 
Algeria 3, 906, 022 6, 053, 626 16, 311, 910 28, 042, 664 23, 612, 205 
Morocco ! - = : 
French Morocco 7, 249, 299 2, 482,119 10, 683, 792 14, 400, 871 4, 740, 430 
Denmark 
Italy 3,025, £05 4, 799, YSY 
“Other Spanish Africa” 335, 981 
Netherlands 
otal 122, 536, 533 177, 291, 631 245, 649, 171 257, 832, 887 227, 768, O15 
[Value in dollars} 
Country of origin 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Canada 1,459 5, 716 112, 376 
Portugal 3, 093, 362 1, 233,015 1, 806, 301 2, 772, 907 6, 319, 231 3, 812, 133 
Spain 480, 226 41, 261 220,714 462, 182 333, 474 252, 047 
Algeria 909, 435 513, 607 436, 608 427,094 70, 482 26, 350 
Morocct 101, 153 93, 406 8, 766 9, 133 316, 778 
French Morocco 337, 487 
Denmark 9, 504 12, 712 1, 765 : 
France 35, 677 694 14, 189 , 642 
Italy 57, 567 26, 707 
“Other Spanish Africa’ 7, 422 
Netherland 103, 184 
Total 4,696, 014 1, 997,879 2, 524, 0.50 3, 683, 839 7, 045, 681 4, 540, 393 
First 10 
Country of origin 1943 1944 1945 2 1946 2 months 
, 1947 2 
Canada 2,951 3, 610 3, 650 3, 519 
Portugal 2, 600, 224 4, 156, 673 5, 511, 692 7, 450, O86 7,873, 164 
Spain 363, 127 426, 239 1, 365, 408 1, 095, 347 1,101, 157 
Algeria 123, 460 124, 537 441, 670 912, 374 938, 379 
Morocco - ~--~ 
French Morocco 242, 039 46, 180 329, 653 474, 421 153, 528 
Denmark 
France 
Italy. 99, 160 207, 423 
“Other Spanish Africa’ 9, 690 
Netherlands 
otal 3, 328, 850 4, 756, 580 7, 652, 033 10, 044, 728 10, 277, 170 


i Includes Tangier for 1937 through 1941 
? Preliminary 


Source: Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States, 1937-44; releases of Bureau of Census, Department 


of Commerce, 1945-47 


January 10, 1948 


waste, virgin cork, and refugo. The vol- 
ume of corkwaste approximates that of 
virgin and refugo combined in grinding 
operations. 

To aid in visualizing the extent to 
which uses of cork products permeate 
modern industry, some of the more im- 
portant cork products and their uses are 
listed below: 


Products manufactured from natural cork 
bark: 


Stoppers for bottles, jars, vials, test tubes, 
canteens, daubers, swabs, and similar 
items. Also as closures in automotive ra- 
diators and other industrial equipment 
to keep out dust and moisture pending 
installation. 

Life-saving jackets and ring buoys. 

Bumpers for vessels and flying boats. 

Mooring buoys for vessels. 

Clutch facings. 

Floats for gasoline and oil gages, carbure- 
tors, and valves. 

Bobbers and fishing seine floats. 

Specialty gaskets and seals for numerous 
industrial uses. 

Polishing wheels for glass and china. 

Balls for whistles, baseball centers, darts, 
shuttlecocks, and similar items. 

Handle grips for fishing rods, tools, house- 
hold equipment, and for sporting goods. 

Lame lifts for built-up shoes. 

Stops for musical instruments. ‘ 

Cigarette tips. 

Novelties, buttons, and ornaments. 


Products manufactured from granules pro- 
duced by grinding virgin cork bark and 
refugo, and by using waste derived from 
the manufacture of natural cork products 
(these are by far the largest group of 
products by volume): 

Corkboard used in the vast and expanding 
refrigeration field for low-temperature 
insulation; used in warehouses, fac- 
tories, stores, and similar buildings for 
aiding in the preservation of foods, med- 
icines, chemicals, furs, photographic 
supplies, and other items; used in 
refrigeration involving the manufacture 
and processing of foods, chemicals, 
drugs, synthetic rubber, and other com- 
modities; also valuable for testing avia- 
tion equipment under extreme tempera- 
tures; employed to prevent condensation 
in ships, submarines, and factories. 

Cork pipe used in refrigeration equipment 
to insulate cold or brine lines. 

Cork-sheet friction material used for roller 
covers for paper-making machinery; also 
on airplane wing walks. 

Gaskets, washers, and seals in automotive 
equipment, industrial machinery and 
similar mechanical devices, used to pro- 
tect oil, water, and grease from dust and 
other foreign matter. 

Liners used in crown caps and screw caps 
for bottles and jars. 

Sheets on which are fashioned facings for 
bulletin and dart boards, ping-pong 
bats, coaster mats, handle grips, and 
novelties. 

Shoe insoles and midsoles. 

Expansion joint used on highways, side- 
walks, and airplane runways. 

Cushions and space blocks used in packing 
boxes and containers for protecting 
packaged commodity from shock during 
transit. 

Textile cots, or coverings for rolls on tex- 
tile machinery. 

Sheets and gaskets of cork and synthetic 
rubber, used for similar industrial pur- 
poses, as are the cork sheets and gaskets. 
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Book Tells How Brazilian Trade 
Bureau Strengthens Commercial 
Ties With U. S. 

Ten years of activity in strengthening 
trade and good relations between Brazil 
and the United States are outlined in a 
book published in Portuguese several days 
ago by the Brazilian Government Trade 
Bureau. 

Entitled “Expansao Brasileira nos 
Estados Unidos,” or “Brazilian (Com- 
mercia! and Cultural) Expansion in the 
United States,” the publication describes 
work of the Trade Bureau since its 
founding in 1936. It will be distributed 
in Brazil for the most part. 

“Expansao Brasileira” discloses that 
while the Trade Bureau is located in New 
York it has served as a cultural and com- 
mercial information center for all of the 
United States and Brazil. 

Last year, the book shows, the Trade 
Bureau received 4,488 inquiries, from 
every state in Brazil, and 25,105 in- 
quiries, from every State in the United 
States, including sparsely settled areas 
such as Nevada. 

Consultations on commercial and cul- 
tural matters handled by the Bureau 
demonstrated an amazing growth since 
its founding. By 1939 there were only 
3,000 consultations a year, while by 1946 
the number was more than 37,000. In- 
crease was especially marked since 1944, 
indicating a huge growth among North 


Americans of interest in Brazil and 
things Brazilian. 
Trade trends between the United 


States and Brazil were reflected with 
great exactness in the inquiries for 
Brazilian products received by the Bu- 
reau from U. S. importers. An over- 
whelming percentage requested raw ma- 
terials, followed by much smaller de- 
mands for manufactured goods, food- 
stuffs, and chemicals. Brazilian offers, 
however, while reflecting the same gen- 
eral trend, showed a _ proportionately 
greater desire to place manufactured 
goods in the U. S. 

Brazilian importers asked the Bureau's 
services to obtain especially machinery, 
motors, and tools. Brazilian demand, 
the book discloses, was also considerable 
for electrical apparatus, novelties, house- 
hold articles, chemicals, construction 
materials, transportation equipment, 
foodstuffs, and beverages, and some tex- 
tiles. 

For U. S. importers, one of the most 
interesting of the Bureau’s activities de- 
scribed in “Expansao Brasileira” would 
be the “showrooms,” where samples of 
several hundred Brazilian products are 
on display, including some which U. S. 
firms have never imported but which 
would probably have a ready sale on the 
U.S. market. The wares shown are often 
in various stages of processing, from the 
raw material to the finished products. 
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Bureau exhibitions have frequently 
taken place in various U. S. cities, with 
the biggest held in Chicago, Detroit, and 
New York’s Grand Central Palace. 
Photographs of these exhibits are shown 
in the book, which also has an excellent 
selection of photographs of Brazilian 
Government Trade Bureau activities as 
a whole. 





Norway Whaling Prospects 
Called Bright 


With the addition of new ships and 
equipment, Norwegian whalers now en 
route to the Antarctic fields expect to 
produce 150,000 tons of the total 300,000 
tons pelagic-oil production quota per- 
mitted by international accord, accord- 
ing to a recent Oslo announcement. 
During the past year, the war-depleted 
Norwegian whaling fleet has returned to 
near-normal with the addition of the two 
new factory ships and a number of auxil- 
iary vessels. A total of 9 Norwegian fac- 
tory ships and 81 whale boats will par- 
ticipate in Antarctic whaling this season. 
Seventeen expeditions including 154 
catching vessels in addition to 3 land 
stations with 21 catching vessels will be 
operating on those waters during the 
coming months. Five of the 9 Norwegian 
factory ships are rated tops in the field 
and each of them weighs well over 20,000 
tons, says the Royal Norwegian Infor- 
mation Service (source of all the data 
in this item). 

According to international agreement, 
maximum production of pelagic whaling 
is limited to approximately 1,800,090 bar- 
rels or 300,000 tons of oil. In addition, 
the land station catch—which is not reg- 
ulated—is expected to total in excess of 
213,000 barrels. The total 1947-48 Ant- 
arctic catch is therefore estimated at 
2,100,000 barrels or 350,000 tons (1946-47 
production 325,000 tons), with Norway’s 
envisioned production representing ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the regulated 
quota. Adding the estimated production 
of the land stations, Norwegian whalers 
are expected to produce a total of 180,000 
tons of oil during the season. 





Australian Aluminum Project 


Proposes 10,000 Tons Yearly 


Aluminum production should be estab- 
lished in Tasmania, according to the 
second report of the Australian Alu- 
minum Production Commission § sub- 
mitted to Farliament. Annual pro- 
duction capacity of 10,000 tons is 
recommended. The Commission con- 
trols sufficient aluminum bauxite to 
carry the industry through 30 years’ 
production. 

Expansion of existing hydroelectric 
power schemes is proposed to provide 
cheap power for the new industry. 


New Booklet on Export 
Marking and Labeling 


The Department of Commerce has an. 
nounced issuance of a booklet contain. 
ing detailed descriptions on how to mark 
and label goods or their containers for 
export to foreign countries. 


Entitled Foreign Marks-of-Origin 
Regulations, the booklet enables ex. 


porters to know in advance the customs 
regulations prescribed by the various 
foreign countries as a condition of entry 
and sale to prevent goods being subject 
to possible customs fines or delays in 
(or even refusal of) admission. 

The booklet may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. for 35 cents. It is 
a revision of the handbook first published 
in April 1939—now brought up to date 
to include most recent regulations. 





China’s 1947 Petroleum Imports 
Double the 1946 Figures 


China’s imports of petroleum products 
in 1947 more than doubled those of 1946, 
T. K. Chang, Vice-President of the Chi- 
nese Petroleum Corporation, revealed in 
a signed article in the December issue 
of the China Trade Monthl In 1947, 
the article reported, it is estimated that 
China imported no less than 15,000,000 
barrels of petroleum products, with 
gasoline, Diesel, and other fuel oils as 
the major items. In 1946, China import- 
ed 7,008,400 barrels of petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

Despite some postwar expansion of 
China’s oil industry, importation of pe- 
troleum products is expected to be heavy 
for many years to come, Mr. Chang 
wrote. He pointed out that since the 
first shipments of kerosene to China in 
1870, China has imported great amounts 
of petroleum products. In 1935, 1936 and 
1937—the 3 years immediately preced- 
ing the war with Japan—China imported 
respectively 6,777,500, 6,373,800, and 
6,587,200 barrels of petroleum products. 
When foreign supplies were cut off by the 
war, China began to develop petroleum 
resources within its own borders. 

Analysis of the petroleum trade in 
China, he said, shows that an important 
change has taken place during the past 
30 or 40 years. Up to 1914, about 98 
percent of China’s petroleum imports 
was kerosene, used chiefly for lamp- 
lighting. Importation of products for 
use in engines, such as gasoline, Diesel 
oil, and lubricants, increased as Chinese 
industries grew. In 1929, products in 
this category totaled 26 percent of all 
petroleum imports. In 1936 and 1937, the 
percentage was 48.6. In 1946, kerosene 
comprised only about 26 percent of 
China’s total imports of petroleum prod- 
ucts. 
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